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The Great Fire in Chelsea, Massachusetts 


April 12, 1908 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he ‘‘junk district’’ in the city of Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, is—or was—in the region of 
Second Street, near the Everett line. Scattered 
about the ‘‘dump”’ in the rear of a junk-dealer’s 
hovel on that street was a lot of old rags that 
had been soaked in oil. A heavy rain wet the 
rags and spread the oil. The hot sun of two 
succeeding days brought about chemical changes 
which caused spontaneous combustion. On 
Sunday morning, April 12th, when the rags 
burst into flame, a high northwest wind carried 
a heap of burning tinder to the roof of a ware- 
house not far distant. The fire which thus began 
raged for more than twenty hours, destroyed 
property to the estimated value of eight million 
dollars, burned fifteen hundred buildings, de- 
stroyed the homes of ten thousand persons, and 
took heavy toll of human lives. 

Right through the middle of the city, over an 
area two miles and a half in length and a mile 
in width, the belt of desolation extended. Be- 
ginning at the flats, near the public dump, 
where the poorer people lived, the flames swept 
up to and through the business section of 
Broadway, then surmounted Bellingham Hill, 
where they razed the homes of many prominent 
citizens, and were checked only when Chelsea 
River was reached. East Boston, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, was endangered, the 
Standard Oil Company’s station being within 
easy reach of the flames, but the loss on that 
side was kept within a half-million dollars. 
In Chelsea itself the fire made almost a clean 
sweep of the most valued and valuable institu- 
tions. Only three churches and four schools 
were left unharmed. The cover-page pictures, 
from original photographs, give an idea of the 
immensity of such losses, 

The fire departments of Boston and every 
other city in the vicinity assisted the Chelsea 
department to fight the flames, and the fine 
spirit of helpfulness then displayed has shown 
no sign of faltering. Within a short time after 
the formation of a citizens’ relief committee in 
Boston a quarter of a million dollars were 
subscribed. Smaller communities were corre- 
spondingly generous, the state government found 
ways to aid, and the stricken city rallied 
promptly to show itself deserving. One of the 
first steps taken, after food and clothing had 
been provided for the homeless thousands, was 
so to amend the building ordinances as to 
insure, in connection with the widening and 
straightening of streets, a safer, more substan- 
tial and more beautiful city than that which 
was so nearly destroyed. 

Chelsea was settled in 1630, adopted town 
government in 1739, and became a city in 1857. 
It is the home of many and varied industries, 
has been growing at the rate of a thousand a 
year, and is said to have been more densely 
populated, in proportion to area, than any other 
incorporated municipality in America, with the 
exception of Hoboken, New Jersey. Within a 
space of two and a third square miles there has 
been housed a population, by the state census 
of 1905, of more than thirty-seven thousand. 


€ 


. a room in the Hancock School, at the North 
End of Boston, a school that receives few 
but children of recent immigrants, the Twentieth 
Century Club, in coéperation with the school 
committee, has opened a free exhibition of pic- 
tures by living Boston artists. The committee 
gives the room, the artists lend their pictures, 
the club pays all expenses and invites the 
people of the tenements to come and see—and 
the people come. On the opening night a crowd 
was waiting to get in, and every evening, and 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, other 
crowds have gathered. Appreciation has been 
so markedly shown that it is now hoped to 
arrange such exhibitions for every school section 
of the city every year, thus to lend a touch of 
color to surroundings that are always somber 
enough, and brighten many lives that have been 
starved for beauty. ® 


we shall a man do when, having prepared 
for his life-work, he is, while successfully 
pursuing it, stricken with blindness? Shall he 
try to keep on, in the hope that other senses will 
supply the place of the lost one, or shall he 
build his life anew? The second answer to the 
question is that which was given by a young 
man who now resides near Boston. An honor 
graduate and master of science of Princeton, he 
had become an instructor in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at the time when blind- 
ness overtook him. All his life had been spent 
in cities. He knew nothing about the country 
or farm-work. Yet when he learned that 
henceforward his eyes would never serve him 
except to tell the difference between night and 
day, it was to the country that he turned. He 
bought a farm and went to raising poultry, and 
seems to be well on the way to success both as 
farmer and poultry-breeder. One of the reasons 
that governed his radical change, the desire to 
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avoid sedentary and nerve-racking occupations, 
is obviously a sound one. If there is any cure 
for blindness, a man who gets a good deal of 
exercise in the fresh air should find it. 
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BIG TREES OF NEW GUINEA. 


henever mention is made of big trees, the 

hearer is likely to think that the sequoias 
of California or the pines and firs of Oregon 
are meant, It appears, however, that New 
Guinea can boast of trees that must be admitted 
among those of respectable size. Some thirty 
years ago an English officer, Capt. J. A. 
Lawson, while exploring the interior of that 
island, came across trees of very unusual dimen- 
sions. These are all the more remarkable 
because they belong with our deciduous trees, 
but all our larger trees are evergreens. In his 
‘‘Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea,’’ 
Captain Lawson describes one variety : 


A tree that attracted my attention was one 
that had very much the appearance of the 
European elm, only that it was considerably 
larger; and I should say that it is the tallest 
tree in the world. One specimen that I meas- 
ured was three hundred and thirty-seven feet 
in height; another was three hundred and 
twelve, and a third two hundred and ninety- 
eight. The diameters of these three trees were 
twenty-two feet, twenty-five feet nine inches, 
and nineteen feet eleven inches respectively. 

To describe the impression produced upon me 
by these enormous trees is impossible. I was 
astounded at the sight of their magnitude, made 
still more impressive by their graceful elm-like 
zrowth. Even the lower limbs were much 

rger than the main stump of any tree that I 

ever seen before, although I have travelled 
over a great part of Hindustan and southern 


Asia. 

As the leaves on this tree were no larger than 
those of an apple-tree, each individual tree must 
have borne millions on millions of them. The 
were also much the shape of an apple leaf. 
The foliage gave shelter to thousands of parrots 
and other birds; indeed, there were such in- 
numerable hosts of them that the tree was 
literally alive with feathered tenants, which 
was the more singular use the surrounding 
trees were almost deserted except by monkeys. 
I suppose safety was their object in harboring 
in these trees, for the great height was sufficient 
to protect them from any missile weapon. The 
circumference of the largest of the trees whose 
dimensions are given above was eighty-four feet 
seven inches, including some inequalities and 
projections of the trunk. 

he seed is a kind of nut, about the size of 
a small lemon, and of the same shape. They 
are eaten by the natives, who call them wallah- 
nuts; but to my taste they are insipid, although 
I could eat them when roasted after the manner 
of chestnuts. The outer shell of the nut is 
black and very hard. Inside there is a second 
covering resembling leather, which encloses the 
kernel. The kernel itself is hard and white, 

less than half the size of the entire nut. 

The flowers of the wallah are star-sha 
a brilliant scarlet, with yellow petals, and grow 
in clusters. They havea faint perfume which is 
not unpleasant ; after rain it is very perceptible, 
although the trees may be a considerable distance 
off. he parrots bite off the blossom in the same 
manner they do the nut; and the ground under 
some of the trees may often be seen covered with 
the beautiful scarlet clusters. Fruit and flowers 
are seen on one tree at the same time, but the 
nuts are ripe only between September and 
January. 
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HOSPITALITY. 


i ie making welcome of the stranger within 
the gates is a sign of grace, but the process 
may receive undue straining. A New Zealand 
experience, related by Mr. Laurence Kenneway 
in ‘‘Crusts,”’ is calculated to excite sympathy 
for the hosts whose hospitality was so stretched. 
The author and his partners in pioneering were 
one winter occupying a small cabin pretty far 
away from everywhere. On one occasion their 
stores ran quite low. The dogs were well fed, 
however, for a lot of mutton legs and shoulders 
of thin, tough old sheep had been hung up and 
dried for their use. 


There was not any too much room in the 
cabin for us five, but one night when five shep- 
herds came from another station we welcomed 
them, and made space for all ten to lie on the 
sheepskins. It was a very cold night, and we 
were just turning in when a party of fifteen, 
including two children and a nurse-maid, ar- 
rived, saying they had run out of provisions on 
es and would stay with us for the 
nig 

ere there is only room for five, twenty 
more do not simplify arrangements. owever, 
the position was inevitable. We cleared the 
shed, and told off fifteen men to sleep in it, and 
partitioned off a corner of the cabin with a dray 
cloth for the children and servant. Ten minutes 
after supper had begun, twenty-five hungry 
mouths had devoured every bit of meat we had. 

We lay packed like sardines. The night was 
cold and still, and the morning dawned on a 
hard snow-storm. We had to make the best of it ; 
our visitors could not get away until it cleared. 

In desperation we fetched in some of the 
mutton legs and shoulders. They were so thin 
and withered that one of my partners insisted 
on calling them ‘‘legs and arms’’ in a ghastly 
way. We boiled a lot of them for breakfast, 
for dinner and for supper. For two whole days 
it snowed, and on the third day the drifts ren- 
dered travel impossible. Three times a day we 
boiled those awful legs and arms. The fifteen 
unhappy sardines in the shed took turns in 
coming in to get warm, and we were all cold 
and miserable. 

On the third day, at my wit’s end, I said to 
my partner: 

x t would you do under the circum- 
stances ?”’ 

‘*Boil more legs and arms,’’ he replied. 

And I did. The fourth day the party broke 
up and went on its way. I trust the travellers 
who ‘‘had come to spend the night’’ never sus- 
pected what they had to eat. 
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'T must have been a picturesque rig, 
a black and a white horse har- 
nessed tandem and a thorough-brace 
wagon, with a large new crate in behind ; 
and if any of us had been awake at four 
o’clock that bright June morning, we might 
have seen them start off. 

But none of us were awake. In truth, 
none of us had even been thought of then. 
For this was a hundred years ago; and 
those two young fellows driving off on the 
front seat were our grandfathers: Jonathan 
Edwards—not the great preacher, but from 
a branch of his family—and Joseph Ste- 
phens, farm neighbors in our old home 
county in Maine. They were good-looking 
youths, then nearing twenty; both in best 
dark homespun, well-bleached linen shirts 
with broad roll collars, blue silk necker- 
chiefs, and fine yellow Leghorn hats from 
the importer’s store at Portland. Five dol- 
lars apiece those hats cost them. 

From two old family portraits I can now 
see that Jonathan was a dark-haired, strong- 
featured youth, firm in his opinions, no 
doubt, yet merry and fun-loving. Five feet 
ten, they say, he stood in his socks at 
twenty ; for those young pioneers grew up 
tall and strong. 

Joe, indeed, was an inch taller, but not 
of such strong build. The old portrait 
makes him out blue-eyed, with light brown 
hair and ruddy cheeks. In fact, I can 
myself dimly recollect his faded blue eyes 
at seventy-six, after his hair was very 
white. He was ‘‘grandpa’’ to me then 
and an old man; yet when I picture him 
setting off with Jonathan for Connecticut, 
on that early June morning, I somehow 
always feel as if it was I myself that took 
that long drive of three hundred miles to 
Middletown. Our family has always said 
that I am a good deal like the old gentle- 
man, that I talk like him and have the 
same ways. 

It was a forward spring in Maine, and 
the boys had hastened the planting to take 
this journey and get back before hoeing- 
time and haying. The two 
joined horses, and put Joe’s 
white filly, Nance, ahead of 
Jonathan’s five-year-old geld- 
ing, Black Sam; for many of 
the country roads were too 
narrow and rough for a span. 
And they made the crate from freshly sawed 
pine boards the afternoon before starting. 

The crate was for merino sheep, a ram and a 
ewe, which the two youthful farmers were 
journeying to Connecticut to purchase. 

This was no idle jaunt, but a momentous 
enterprise for them. People of the present day 
have little idea what that word merino stood 
for then in the mind of a New England farmer. 
It meant a wonderful new animal, tremendously 
costly and desirable. 

For this was the epoch of the merino craze, 
from 1800 to 1815, when the farmers of New 
England, Pennsylvania and Ohio went wild 
over the idea that great fortunes would come 
from merino wool and mutton. 

In 1811 three thousand dollars were paid for 
a single pair of these little, black, ugly sheep, 
the equivalent of ten thousand dollars at present. 
That was after the craze was fairly on. Farms 
were mortgaged, crops pledged in advance, and 
sons hired out for a term of years to obtain 
ready money for buying merinos. 

Mr. Seth Adams of Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, had imported the first pair of merinos from 
Spain in 1800; and in 1801 Col. David Hum- 
phreys of Derby, Connecticut, then United 
“tates minister at Madrid, sent home ninety-one 
inerinos of the Infantado breed, which he dis- 
tributed among the farmers of that state at a 
hundred dollars a head. 

It was the first purchasers who made money, 
by breeding and selling lambs, as the craze 
vrew. The excitement spread northeastward 
Uwough Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 
and prevailed in Maine by 1806. Joseph and 
‘onathan were sensible boys in other things, 
but they now wished to sell all their other stock 
“nd buy merinos. Merino wool that year was 
(noted at two dollars a pound. 

Their fathers opposed the investment. Jona- 
‘aan and Joseph had been expected to live at 
‘ome; but the merino discussion waxed so 
“rm that they threatened to leave the parental 

‘. Finally a compromise was effected and 
nur hundred dollars raised at each farm, to 
urchase a pair of the famous new sheep, as a 
vit stock venture. For Joe had learned that 
‘or that sum a yearling ram and ewe could be 
wught of a Middletown breeder. 

Money was hard to get in 1808. To raise 

‘hat sum they had been obliged to sell four 

‘orses, three yokes of fat oxen, six cows, 
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SHE WON TWO GAMES 


HOW WE GOT OUR GRANDMOTHERS 


in four Chapters. Ciiapter One 
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six colts, and fifty sheep 
of the common breed—all 
to go for one small pair of 
merinos ! 

And still Joe had to bor- 
row seventy-five dollars of an 
aunt to make up his share 
of the eight hundred dollars. 

But those young grand- 
fathers of ours were san- 
guine; they thought they 
saw a fortune ahead in meri- 
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made a large, long boat, 
which went on wheels in 
the water, and had a big 
kettle, under which they 
kept up a tremendous fire, 
to make steam to turn the 
two wheels. That boat, peo- | 
ple said, would go as fast as 


it up all day and all night 
—a truly marvelous thing, 





nos. In the minds of their 
fathers and mothers, how- 
ever, at both farmhouses, 
there was grave doubt. For there was no say- 
ing whether merinos would thrive in Maine; the | 
climate might prove too cold. Mrs. Edwards 
argued so. 

Whereupon Joe and Jonathan brought forth 
Morse’s ‘‘Geography Made Easy.’’ 
come from Spain,’’ they said. ‘‘Spain is almost 
as far north as Maine.’’ 


‘*But the climate is different,’’ Mrs. Edwards | 


urged. ‘‘We cannot raise grapes or olives in 
Maine.’’ 

The boys had no fear. ‘‘A sheep has wool,’’ 
they said. ‘‘Sheep can live anywhere.’’ 

So the lads set off at five o’clock of that June 
morning, with their tandem and their crate, 
and their money in- those old silver dollars, first 
coined in 1794, to drive to Connecticut. 

Thomas Jefferson was President, then on the 


last year of his second term, and the news of | 
the trial of Aaron Burr for treason had but just 


reached Maine. Uncle Ben Beckwith had just 
got home from captivity at Tripoli; and people 
were still boasting of our victories over the 
Barbary corsairs. 

But most of the talk and most of the excite- 
ment were about our sailors being impressed on 
board British men-of-war. Deep were the 
anathemas muttered at all the taverns along 
their route. There was going to be trouble, 
people said. And surely enough, there was 
trouble three or four years later—the War of 
1812. 

A curious new topic, too, was going the 


rounds of talk, a strange invention on the Hud- | 
son River by a fellow named Fulton, who had | 





**Merinos | 


of railroads. 
These topics and the fa- 
mous new sheep were what 


|our young grandfathers talked about as they | 
journeyed down to Portland, and thence on | 


to Dover, Haverhill, Concord, Worcester and 
Springfield. Jonathan drove, but Joe touched 
up the white filly now and then with a 
flick of the whip. The horses were good road- 
| sters. 

The boys carried four bushels of oats. Bad, 
narrow and rough as were many of the country 
| roads, they made their fifty miles a day, putting 
up overnight at the roadside taverns; for in 
those days there was an inn at all the ‘‘Corners’’ 
and small villages. 

But they did not always stay at taverns. 
For on reaching Ladd’s Mills, in the Connecti- 
cut valley, on the fifth evening from home, they 


burned down the week before. It was dusk, 
cloudy, too, and very damp, with rain impend- 
ing. In fact, it began to sprinkle as they drew 
up at a store opposite the site of the burned 
tavern. 

The storekeeper came out, looked them over, 
and asked how far they had come. 

They told him. ‘‘ That’s a good way,’’ 
said he. 
Pepperill’s. 
burned. 
a little way along the river road. 
story house with yellow blinds. 
miss it.’’ 

So they drove to the Widow Pepperill’s. 


She puts up folks since the tavern 


Big two- 
You can’t 





Assisted by her two daughters, Panice and 
Ruth, and her two hired maids, the widow had 
been ‘‘picking’’ her seventy geese that afternoon, 


a horse could trot, and keep | 


for that was before the era | 


found that the public house there had been | 


**You’d better drive to the Widow | 


It’s just through the place here and | 
| ently Jonathan had to summon his skill, while 





and they had not finished the task. It was 
Ruth who came to the door, pillow-down 
sticking to her rosy fingers. 

Joe thought he had never seen a prettier 
girl. Moreover, he was somewhat bashful, 
and his face reddened a bit as he asked 
whether they could put up there for the 
night. 

“I guess so,’”’ said Ruth. ‘‘I’ll ask 
mother.’’ But she also colored a little, for 
I suppose the young man’s bashfulness may 
have been suddenly contagious. 

The Widow Pepperill had overheard what 
passed, and now appeared at the door, a 
plump, middle-aged woman, ‘with red cheeks 
and sharp black eyes. 

She peered out at them and their team in 
the gathering dusk, and seemed satisfied. 

**Yes, I’ll take you,’’ she said, briskly. 
**It’ll be two shillings apiece, and a shilling 
for each horse. , Drive right into the barn 
out of the rain.’ 

She came out with a lantern, to tell them 
what stalls to put Nance and Black Sam in, 
for she had six horses there of her own. 
The place was a large farm along the river 
intervales ; but on the uplands, on the other 
side of the road, there was a great apple- 
orchard and pastures for many cows, horses 
and sheep. 

As it chanced, too, the Widow Pepperill 
had recently bought three merinos herself ; 
but she had not paid as much as four hun- 
dred dollars apiece for hers, and expressed 
her opinion that this was too much. But 
that was after they had gone into the house 
and were at supper, the widow at the head 
of the table, with her daughters on one side, 
the two young strangers on the other, and 
four candles in tall silver candlesticks giving 
light. 

The maids waited at table, which was 
bountifully supplied ; and there were two or 
three hired men about the place, who did 
the farm-work and were now attending to 
the evening chores. 

Joe, always somewhat reserved in a new 
place, had little to say at first. Jonathan 
did most of the talking, or rather 
answering, for the Widuw Pep- 
perill was asking them all about 
themselves and their long trip 
from Maine, and what was the 
news in their part of the 
country. After supper she went 
to the kitchen for a time, her daughters with 

her. It was raining hard, and there were no 
, other travellers. Jonathan and Joe had the 
| sitting-room to themselves for a while. 

** Nice place, isn’t it?’’ whispered Joe. 
**Lucky we got in here. Aren’t those pretty 
girls, though?’’ and Jonathan agreed with 

him. 

| ‘The maids came in and kindled a fire in the 
fireplace, for although it was June, the evening 
had turned chilly. 

Soon the widow and her daughters returned, 
}and seated themselves sociably before the fire, 
| with their guests. Conversation was resumed 
about merinos. 
| ‘The boys had noticed a checker-board on the 
mantel-shelf. Jonathan asked the elder daughter 
if she played the game. Panice admitted some 
slight acquaintance with it. 

**T play a little, too,’’ said Jonathan. ‘‘Will 
you not try a hand with me, Miss Pepperill?’’ 

The board was placed on a light-stand, the 

checkers, whites and reds, set in order, and the 
game began, Jonathan, who was an expert 
player, by no means doing his best. Joe and 
Ruth and the widow gathered round. They 
were getting acquainted. It was a cozy sitting- 
room, very homelike to the boys after those 
long days of travel. Even Joe now found his 
tongue, and talked with Ruth as they watched 
the game. 

It seemed even cozier when at last the widow 
brought forth from a cupboard a ‘‘palm-leaf’’ 
of cinnamon bark; for in those days cinnamon 
came in long sticks, or rolls, twenty together, 
wrapped in palm-leaf. You cut off the end of 
the package and drew forth the sticks, each a 
foot long. Such delicious cinnamon, too, only 
it would make you cry, it was so delightfully 
strong. 

Manifestly the Widow Pepperill approved of 
her guests—they were such clearly honest, lika- 
ble young fellows. 

First one, then another, and yet a third 
|game was played. Panice proved keen. 
Strangely enough, she won two games. Appar- 


Ruth and Joe drew closer to watch the moves. 
To all appearances the contestants were about 
equally matched; but Joe was smiling to him- 
self; he had seen Jonathan play somewhat 
differently. 

Yet both appeared to be doing their best, the 

















widow quietly nudging Panice on to a good 
move, and all absently nibbling cinnamon, when 
there came a knock at the door. 

The widow. answered it, and said, *‘Good 
evening, Eben! Good evening, Henry!’ to 
some one outside. Then two good-looking young 
men entered, and Panice and Ruth glanced at 
each other, and rose hastily to bid them wel- 
come. Mrs. Pepperill introduced the newcomers 
to the travellers from Maine as Henry Shays 
and Eben Stockbridge. 

Immediately, then, Panice and Ruth began 
talking very fast with the callers, the widow, 
too; and yet a sense of sudden embarrassment 
pervaded the room. 

The two Maine boys felt it instantly, and 
drew apart a little, to make room for the 
callers. They surmised at once that these 
were youthful suitors of Ruth and Panice 
Pepperill, and naturally they did not wish to 
appear in the réle of rivals. It was nothing 
to them; they had come only that evening and 
would be gone the next morning. 

Yet the fact remained that when Henry and 
Eben came in, the heads of Ruth, Panice, Jon- 
athan and Joseph had all been near together 
over the checker-board, and there was the palm- 
leaf of cinnamon on the table. Evidently the 
newcomers had noticed it; possibly they had 
seen it through the window before knocking. 
It was one of those happenings where not much 
can be said, but a great deal inferred. 

The two callers stayed on for an hour or 
more, till nearly eleven o’clock ; and when they 
finally took leave, the girls accompanied them 
to the door, to say good night. The widow 
merely exclaimed, after the door closed, ‘‘Who’d 
have thought they’d come round in such a 
rain !’’ 

The girls, however, said not another word. 
Jonathan and Joe sat by the fireplace a while, 
then went out, thinking that they would take 
a look at Nance and Black Sam, and add to 
their feed; for as the horses were warm when 
they arrived, they had given them but two quarts 
of grain apiece. 

It was very dark in the yard outside, and still 
raining; but they had a lantern of their own 
under the wagon seat, and so went along to the 
barn to get it. 

The great barn door stood open a little way, 
and a grave old Newfoundland dog came out 
to meet them. As the boys drew near, they 
saw a glimmer of light inside and heard low 
voices. Approaching the door quietly, they 
looked in. 

There stood young Shays and Stockbridge, 
with a lantern, peering with evident curiosity 
at the wagon from Maine and the crate and 
the harnesses. 

‘*Now who do you suppose they are and 
where’d they come from?’’ Shays said. 

‘*Don’t know,’’ replied Stockbridge. ‘‘Never 
saw this rig before. They don’t belong round 
here—I know by the harnesses.’’ 

‘*What can they be after ?’’ 

‘*More than I know. The girls seemed mighty 
struck with them.’’ 

‘*Ruth and Panice didn’t act just right, did 

they ?”’ 
- ‘*No, they didn’t!’ muttered Eben. And 
with that they went round behind the horses 
and looked Nance and Black Sam over. There- 
upon Jonathan and Joe tramped on the barn 
floor and approached them. 

‘*Wet night, isn’t it?’’ said Jonathan. 

‘‘Mighty wet,’’? said Henry Shays. They 
seemed to think that some explanation of their 
presence there was proper, and Eben remarked 
that they were neighbors of the Pepperills, and 
often came into the barn to look at the widow’s 
horses. With that they said good night and 
went away. 

In the morning the travellers had breakfast 
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at five o’clock, to make an early start. The 
widow took her six shillings and wished them 
good luck. 

They then hitched up and started. The two 
girls had not yet appeared; but as they drove 
out of the yard, Joe looked back, and saw them 
both at an open window over the piazza. 

**Good-morning and good-by !’’ he cried back, 


| and both girls returned his farewell. 


At that Jonathan also looked round and said, 





ft: August outing was decided on in 
{| May. 
= ‘*Think of it, Anne!’’ cried Rebecca, 


the day the question was settled. ‘‘I have never 
been inside a big hotel! Think of staying in 
one a whole month !’’ 

Rebecca’s father puckered his brows. ‘‘Yes,’’ 
returned he, with a humorous twinkle in his 
eyes, ‘‘and to think of the bills a big hotel is 
capable of sending in! You girls must get 
enough enjoyment out of it to pay costs.’’ 

‘Indeed we shall! We shall!’’ responded 
Rebecca, enthusiastically. Anne’s eyes shone, 
but she said nothing. 

‘‘And be sure,’’ added Rebecea’s father, ‘‘not 
to bother sister or make Tom too much trouble.’’ 

The girls were to accompany Rebecca’s aunt, 
whose son Tom, a Cornell senior, had promised 
them his aid in a ‘‘jolly good time.’’ 

**You see,’’ Rebecca had explained to Anne, 
‘‘some of the Cornell sophomores are at the 
hotel, and Tom will introduce them all. Oh, 
what fun we'll have! But I dread getting 
ready to go,—all the sewing,—don’t you ?’’ 

At that Anne’s eyes lost their sparkle, for 
into the prospective fun her father had reluc- 
tantly interjected a certain if to her mother. 

‘*We can afford to let Anne go if there are 
no extra demands for clothes. Business is dull 
this year.’’ 

‘*No,”? returned Anne’s mother, ‘‘just a sub- 
stantial walking-suit and a few shirt-waists, 
which I shall make myself.’”? And for Anne 
the matter was settled. 

Across the street she reported to the Browns 
on the dress question, and Mr. Brown smiled 
his relief. ‘‘ That’s good! Neither can I 
afford to tog Becky here out to any extent; 
anyway, you’re nothing but girls. You don’t 
need many dresses.’’ 

Rebecca and her mother exchanged glances ; 
for Rebecca the matter was not settled. 

‘*T can manage, I think,’’ Mrs. Brown said, 
with a worried air, after the head of the house 
had gone. ‘‘Ofcourse you must go well dressed. 
We will do the sewing ourselves and begin right 
away. Your father will not notice what is 
going on if I ask him for a little money now 
and then.’’ 

Anne wriggied uneasily and coughed loudly, 
that she might not hear, but Rebecca clapped 
her hands joyfully. 

‘‘Summer clothes are not expensive,’’ she 
cried, eagerly, ‘‘and we can make them look 
beautiful by putting lots of work on them!’’ 
Then she looked commiseratingly at the uncom- 
fortable Anne. ‘‘You know there are all Tom’s 
friends. Couldn’t you get a little money at a 
time out of your father?’’ Rebecca was as 
honest and sensible as her training would allow 
her to be. 

Anne rose. There was an indignant ring in 
her tone, but all she said was, ‘‘It’s lovely of 
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| **Good-by, girls! We shall be back here with | expensive, you know, but we are going to make 


our merinos in two or three days.’’ 
**You will be welcome!’ cried Panice. 
Their voices sounded so silvery and sweet that 


no concern of theirs. Yet something was soon 


going to come from it. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 

















DRAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER 


father to give me the month’s outing without 
the new clothes !’’ 

Then she turned to Rebecca, impulsively 
frank. ‘‘ Anyway, Becky, I’m not so becoming 
to pretty dresses as you are, so it’s easier to go 
without.’’ 

*‘O Anne!’’ protested Rebecca, weakly. 

Rebecca was undeniably handsome, and knew 
it, while Anne labored under the impression 
that she was ‘‘almost sallow.’’ At least, Hilda 
always spoke of her younger sister’s complexion 
in that dubious way, and Anne, having great 
faith in Hilda’s judgment, accepted the verdict. 

A few days later Anne met Rebecca hurry- 
ing home with her hands full of thread and 
insertion. 

‘*O Anne,’’ she cried, ‘‘mother and I are 
making me the sweetest dimity for August! Not 





Jonathan looked at Joe and laughed queerly. | view it a week later. 
They thought of the two callers of the evening | 
before, however, and concluded that this was | 





BEARING AN 
UMBRELLA 
AND TWO 
HAT - BOXES. 





| it look lovely by putting lots of work on it.’’ 


They did, and it proved as lovely as Rebecca 
represented it. Anne ran across the street to 
She tried the front door, 
but it was locked. She rang the bell, but only 
a distant and curious rumble answered her. 
The back door yielded to her push, and the 
rumble became more distinct. 

“‘They’ve taken the sewing- machine up- 
stairs,’’ thought Anne, ‘‘where callers can’t 
disturb them.’’ 

Tucking her tennis-racket under her arm, she 
climbed the stairs, and came on two workers 
putting the last bit of lace on the dimity. 

‘It’s a beauty !’’ declared Anne. 

**Isn’t it??? Rebecca’s tone was rapturous. 
She whirled Anne round, facing the big mirror, 
and held the dainty waist up in front of her. 

‘“‘Why,’’ ejaculated Anne, in surprise, ‘‘it’s 
becoming tome !’’ Owing to her being ‘‘almost 

sallow,’’ Anne was always surprised to 
find that dainty clothes looked well on 


REBECCA her. ‘‘How I wish—”’ she cried, and 
ENTERED then paused abruptly. 
ALONE, 


‘*Can’t you?’’ asked Rebecca, under- 
standingly. ‘I know your father 
would —”’ 

Anne turned from the glass, interrupt- 
ing gaily, ‘‘Yes, to the extent of a walk- 
ing-suit and shirt-waists.’’ 

Rebecca drew a long breath of satisfac- 
tion as she looked about the room. 

‘*This,’’ she explained, indicating a 
white fabric on the bed, ‘‘is organdy that 
we’re going to put over that old blue 
taffeta of mine. Yes, it’s got to be all 
made over, but won’t the combination be 
sweet? And this is linen fora suit. And 
this is dotted mull for a little afternoon 
gown. We can’t have too many thin 
things, you know.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Anne, soberly. 

She sighed as she crossed the street ; but 
ten minutes later she recrossed it excitedly, 
the cause of the sigh forgotten, and burst 
into the sewing-room. 

‘*Becky,’’ she cried, ‘‘Will Dunmore 
says we’re going to have two boat clubs 
and races, and the girls can belong! He 
wants us on his side!’’ 

‘*A boat club!’’ returned Rebecca, 
promptly. ‘‘O dear no, Anne! With all 
this sewing I can’t waste any time boat- 
ing! Mother has just decided that I must 
have a cream-colored mohair for morn- 
ings, in addition to the other things.’ 

Anne twisted the knob of the door 
and hesitated. ‘‘But, Becky, what about 
tennis? We play the first game this after- 
noon —’’ 

Rebecca interrupted with a firm shake 
of the head. ‘*‘You know, Anne, we’ll 
get all that at the lakes, rowing and 
tennis and golf. Now I can’t spend the 
time ; I must sew.’’ 

As the weeks passed that expression, ‘‘I must 
sew,’’ became the only reply Rebecca gave, 
because the cream-colored mohair proved but 
the first of a number of additions to her pretty 
wardrobe. Tennis, croquet, boating, afternoon 
walks, evenings with her friends were all given 
up. 

“‘T must sew,’’ said Rebecca; and one by one 
the dainty, filmy garments were hung away 
fresh and unworn for August and the big 
hotel. 

“‘T must sew,’’ said Rebecca; and her cheeks 
grew hollow, while dark circles came under her 
eyes, for summer was also overworking that 
year, July heat prevailing in June and August 
sultriness in July. 

It was one hot afternoon in the middle of 
July that Rebecca threw open the wardrobe in 
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Ill. A KITCHEN MIRAGE. 
OST people who are familiar with 
large bodies of quiet water know 
that objects seen across this water, 
by an observer whose eyes are not far above 
its surface, look 
716.1 . 
higher at some 
Wa. ZA times than at 
mete ““- other times. 
When an object thus looks especially tall, 
or ‘‘looms up,’’ close study of its appear- 
ance will usually show that the added 
height is due in part, if not wholly, to the 
fact that the lower part of the object is 
seen double, once in its natural position 
with respect to the rest of the object, and 
once inverted and below its natural position. 
This is illustrated 
by Fig. 1, which 
shows on the left the 
appearance of a dis- 
tant bank, with slanting lines of slip or 
gully. These lines really run down to the 
water without great change of direction; 
but each of them appears to be sharply bent 
a little distance above the water in such a 
way as to make a point like the tip of a 








printer’s arrow. On the right in the same figure 
is shown a boat, pieced out at the bottom, just as 
the bank is, by what one might at first call reflec- 
tion. But notice that if we had here a mere case 
of reflection at the surface of the water, as at the 
surface of a mirror, we should probably see the 
whole of the boat reflected, and we should cer- 
tainly see the reflection below the distant water- 


than the top of the range. Then look across 
the range at the two pieces of paper, holding the 
eye at first several inches higher, and gradually 
lowering it till the line of sight at last passes 
close to the heated surface. 

Suddenly, when the eye is at a certain height, 
there will spring into view an inverted, dancing 
image of A, which image we will call A’, and 








line, in this case the horizon- 
line, as in Fig. 2. S| 
The peculiar effects which « = 
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@ corresponding image, B’, of 
the lower part of B. If the 
eye is lowered a little farther, 
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we see in Fig. 1 are produced “ 
in the air just above the water. They are 
due to the fact that the water, and so the 
air close to it, happens on this occasion to be 
somewhat warmer than the air a few inches 
or a few feet above the water surface. 

But we need not go to the seashore, and wait 
for conditions there to be just right, in order to 
see the kind of mirage which we are discussing. 

Cut from white paper a boat, A, in Fig. 3, 
about an inch long and an eighth of an inch 
wide, and another, B, in Fig. 3, much larger. 
Pin these on a black cloth, and hang the cloth 
on the back of a chair in front of, and two or 
three feet distant from, a hot kitchen range, the 
lower line of A and B about half an inch higher 


A and A’ will join each other, 
and B and B’ willdothe same. A second image, 
A”’, of A, right side up, will likely be seen, and 
sometimes this joins A’ in a confusing way. 

Somewhat different effects will be seen when 
A and B are placed lower. Vari- 
ous positions should be tried. It 
is worth while, also, to repeat 
the experiments when the range 
is much cooler. 

We can here hardly do more — 
than hint at the explanation of these things. 
Light travels as a wave-motion, and the direc- 
tion of travel is at right angles with the 
direction of the wave-fronts. Thus in Fig. 4 
the short lines represent wave-fronts, and the 
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| see the point P double, P and P’. 


arrow the direction in which the light 
is travelling. 

Now if anything occurs to change the 
direction of the wave-fronts, the direction 
of travel will at the same time be changed 
accordingly. Thus in Fig. 5 some influ- 
ence is pushing forward the lower part of 
the wave-fronts, and holding back the upper 
part, so that the direction of the line of 
travel is changed; and to an eye at the 
point E, the 
light appears to ” ia ee " 
have come along a ja. 
the dotted line. "~~ 

Ifa point P (Fig. 6) is sending out waves 
of light through air which is warmer a little 
below P than it is on a level with P, the 
lower parts of the wave-fronts will travel 
through the warm air a little faster than the 
upper parts travel. The layers of air may 
have such a temperature that each wave- 
front will, after a little, be in two parts, the 
upper part not much changed from its origi- 
nal direction, while the lower part is swung 
round so as to follow a new direction of 
travel. In such a case, the eye at E will 





























the sewing-room for Anne’s inspection, saying, 
in a tone weary but full of satisfaction, ‘‘Only 


see, Anne, all the pretty things I have to} 


wear !’’ 

‘‘Indeed, they are pretty,’’ assented Anne, 
heartily. 

Then her eyes travelled thoughtfully from 
the contents of the wardrobe to Rebecca’s thin 
cheeks and on to Mrs. Brown, bending over a 
shirt-waist, on which she was laying insertion. 
Mrs. Brown’s hands trembled nervously as she 
worked, and occasionally she paused to press 
her hand over her eyes. 

During one of these pauses she asked listlessly, 
‘‘Have you begun to get your new things, 
Anne?’’ 

Anne still looked thoughtful. ‘‘You know 
all I’m to have is a walking-suit and shirt- 
waists. Mother is working on a shirt-waist.’’ 

Mrs. Brown bent a compassionate gaze on 
her, while Rebecea murmured, ‘‘I supposed, 
Anne, that when you came to think hard about 
going you’d have —’’? She paused. Rebecca 
had a habit of implying the end of a sentence 
by a glance or a tone. 

‘‘No,’”’ replied Anne, simply. 

She walked across the street slowly, and came 
on her mother also putting insertion in the front 
of a shirt-waist, and her mother looked warm 
and tired. 

‘‘Mother,”’? said Anne, decidedly, ‘‘there’s 
enough trimming on that waist now.’’ Abruptly 
she took the insertion out of her mother’s hands, 
adding anxiously, ‘It’s nice now out on the 
porch.’’ Then, irrelevantly, ‘“You just ought 
to see Mrs. Brown !’’ 

Mrs. Tupper looked up inquiringly. ‘‘Mrs. 
Brown? Why, really I’ve scarcely caught a 
glimpse of her all summer. But I suppose she 
will let her friends see her again after you and 
Becky go.”’ 

They started the first of August. Mrs. Tupper 











They 


were preceded by an express wagon in which | 


me down to the station with Anne. 


a little flat-topped one-story trunk rattled round 
inconspicuously behind its heavy, three-story, 
iron-bound neighbor. 

Just as the train drew into the station Rebecca 


boxes. 
‘Mother has a headache,’’ she explained, 
adding listlessly, ‘‘And so have I.’’ 


owner of the three-story trunk lay 
her seat, a wet handkerchief across her eyes, 
while Anne, her fresh, eager face in the open 
window, kept her informed of the varied out- 
side attractions. 

Several days later a wail from the Twin Lakes 
arrived by mail. It was directed to Mrs. 
Brown, but Mrs. Brown was in no condition | 
to read it. She lay in a darkened room, suffer- 
ing with inflamed nerves and inflamed eyes. | 
Mrs. Tupper was caring for her, and it was | 
Mrs. Tupper who raised the curtain a trifle and | 
read the wail aloud. 

“= haven’ t written much before,’’ wrote Re- 
becca, ‘‘because I’m so tired I can’t write or 
do anything else except watch the others have 
a good time—especially Anne. She has the best 
muscle of any girl here, and Tom’s friends all 
want her on their side in tennis-matches and 
boating and that sort of thing. She looks so 
well and happy and active that I hear people 
say they like to see her around. O dear! I’m 


If I go away next summer I won’t kill myself 
getting ready! I’m glad, though, that you are 
well. I was afraid when I came away that 
you were going to be sick.’’ 

There was a restless movement in the darkest 
corner of the room. ‘‘I didn’t write Becky 





her good time!’’ sighed Rebecca’s mother. 


THE UNDISCOVERED SOUTH 





T is claimed that the discoveries made 

7 by Capt. John Smith along the coast 
| of New England were largely respon- 
sible for the ultimate populating of that part of 
America by men of English stock, whether or 
not their Plymouth Rock was in some respects 
an accident. Captain Smith having sailed as 
far as New England, after penetrating the in- 


terior of Virginia for a couple of hundred miles, | 


probably thought that he was fairly well ac- 
quainted with America; at least, that he knew 
it well enough to draw a map. 

That map, made nearly three hundred years 
ago, would to-day be about as near a correct 
representation of the country as are the known 
facts about the South to-day, a representation 
of what the South is yet to be. The man who 
should depend upon Captain Smith’s map for 
a knowledge of the geography of the United 
States would be about as far out of the way as 
is the average man of the country in what he 
thinks he knows about the South; and the 
Southern people themselves are, like Capt. John 
Smith, only touching here and there on the edge 
of things, when we consider the 
vast resources and possibilities 
of that section not yet by any 
manner of means realized. 

The South, in fact, is an 
undiscovered country, undiscov- 
ered even by itself. 

Take an illustration or two as 
indicating the situation. About 
four years ago a committee of 
four or five distinguished ex- 
perts, employed to put a relative 
valuation on the ore properties 
of several Birmingham compa- 
nies, classed one piece of prop- 
erty near that city as practically 
valueless, and refused to put any 
estimate whatever upon it. That 
piece of property is now turning 
vat six hundred tons of iron ore 
2 day, and is said by experts to contain forty- 
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It was thought that the experts had long ago 


section, but two or three years back discoveries 
were made of an enormous ore supply in perfect 
geological formation. Although up to that time 
overlooked by all the geologists, this find is now 
estimated to contain as much as two hundred 
million tons or more of ore, some of it analyzing 
higher in metallic iron than any other ores in 


the state. 
f I tive of how little the real underground 
wealth of the South is yet known. 
Possibly we shall not find another Birmingham 
situation, with its wonderful combination of 
ore and coal and limestone, or a two-hundred- 
million-ton body of hitherto unknown ore. 
similar discoveries would not be more surprising 
than were these. 
But without further discoveries, think of the 
wealth awaiting the utilization of what the 


Waiting for the Miner. 
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South already has in sight. 


entered alone, bearing an umbrella and two hat- | 


During the journey to the northward the | 
back in 


so tired I can write just this one thing more! | 


that 1 am sick because I didn’t want to spoil | 


found all important bodies of iron ore in that | 


HESE facts are mentioned as indica- | 


Yet | 


| S. Hewitt, one of the greatest ironmasters whom 
America ever produced, as early as 1857 planned 
large iron developments in Alabama. A few 
years before his death he said to the writer that 
a report which was made for him in 1857 on 
the iron ores of the Birmingham district was 


| made since. 

At that time he took an option on that iron 
| ore region for twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Before his plans had been matured, 
he saw the storm of Civil War in 
sight, and so gave up the enter- 
| prise. 
| There are many ‘‘ifs’’ in the way, 
but if Mr. Hewitt had made that 
investment, and if there had been 
ino Civil War to stop development, 
| the iron center of the world to-day 
‘would be Birmingham instead of 
| Pittsburg. 

Despite the long delay, the time 
will doubtless come when Birming- 


ham will hold this rightful suprem- G 


acy—a supremacy based on natural 
| advantages which, all things considered, are so 
far as is known unequaled elsewhere either in 


this country or abroad. When that time comes, | 


the power of industry which will radiate from 
that city will stimulate the development of 
business throughout the whole region from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande. 


The Two Kings: Coal and Cotton. 
ENTION has been made of the supply 
of coal. 


iM foundation of all the world’s great 


industrial development, but supplementing coal 
| comes electricity from water-power. Soon this 
will be followed by electricity from the now 
wasted coke-oven gases. 

Many years ago the streams of New England | 
and the South were to some extent utilized for | 
manufacturing purposes. When the steam- 
engine attained its greatest efficiency, many 
manufacturers preferred steam-power to the cost 
of developing water-power. Now there has 
come a reaction, and water- powers are in 
demand because their utilization for electrical 
transmission has opened a new epoch in the 
industrial life of the world. 

The story is told that Amos Lawrence of 
| Massachusetts, one of the pioneers in the textile 
industry of New England, while on a visit to 
Virginia in the early part of the last century, 
was so impressed by the available water-power 
in the falls of the James River that he seriously 
contemplated establishing cotton-mills in that 
section. 

Unfortunately for Richmond, however, 
stead of doing this he returned to Massachu- 
setts, and concentrated his energy at Lawrence, 
which grew into a great industrial center. 

Later on other people took up the James | 
River power and established large flour-mills | 
and other industries. Still later, the shifting 
| of the currents of trade caused many changes 
| and the abandonment of a number of these 
enter prises. 
| In recent years, however, this same power 
has been developed on a large scale for electrical 
transmission, and following on down from Rich- 
mond through the Carolinas and Georgia and 
| Tennessee and Alabama, about fifty million 
dollars are now being invested in the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric plants. This will represent 

an aggregate of about five hun- 
dred thousand horse-power, 





amount, which sooner or later 
will come into use. 

The utilization of these 
streams for electrical energy will 
vastly increase the extent of 
the manufacturing interests of 
Virginia, the Carolinas and 
Georgia. Especially will this 
be seen in the piedmont section, 
where coal has been relatively 
high. 


tion into the coal regions, we not 
only find water-powers which 
will prove of great value, but 


ive million tons of good ore. On the basis | have marked out for us over sixty-two thousand | expansion of industry. 


of the recent deals in the Lake Superior district, | 
hat property which four years ago was reported | 


ty) have no value would now be worth forty- | 


ve million dollars, and in the not very distant 


‘uture Alabama ores will, doubtless, rank in | 


value on the same basis as Lake Superior ores 
‘8 intrinsically worth a dollar a ton in the 
round. 

Alabama ores carry a lower percentage of | 
metallic iron. This, however, is offset by the 
tact that they are almost within rifle-shot of 
‘oal, whereas Lake Superior ores have to be 
‘auled a thousand to fifteen hundred miles to | 

ach coal. The steel rails made of Alabama | 
ores are accepted as the best made in the U nited | 

tates. The United States Steel Corporation 


has recently purchased the plant making these | 


ails, and will enlarge its operations, thus giving 

‘» that district the benefit of its vast capital. 
Over in the eastern part of Alabama is found 

another illustration of undiscovered possibilities. 


square miles of coal land. This is more than 
two and a half times as much as the coal area 
of Great Britain, Germany and Pennsylvania 
combined. 


all the known ore supply of the rest of the 
country. In this it has the foundation for 
| duplicating all the iron and steel industry of 
the United States. 
| Thedistinguished secretary of the British Iron 
| Fete Association, J. Stephen Jeans, recently 
said, ‘‘The Alabama ore-fields may be heard of 
long after the Lake Superior region has yielded 
| up its last ton of known workable ore.’ 

Although the iron ores of Alabama have com- 
| manded wider attention than the ores of any 
other Southern state, there are extensive bodies 
of ores in Virginia, in 
parts of the South, and doubtless there remain 
vast bodies yet to be discovered. 

It is an interesting fact that the late Abram 





Of known iron ore, the South has more than | 


Texas, and in other ; 


| A few years ago some New England capital- 
ists undertook to establish a cotton-mill in 
| Alabama. 
mill they struck a coal vein, and out of their own 
property have been able to secure coal for fuel. 
Elsewhere in the same state natural gas is 
furnishing the power for cotton-mills. 


Using Natural Gas for Power. 
ROBABLY nowhere else on earth can 
these two facts be duplicated, one where 


iP a cotton-mill mines its fuel practically 
at its own doors on its own property, and the 
other where the mill is run by natural gas, 
both mills being situated in a splendid cotton 
region, almost in the very cotton-fields them- 
selves. 

Only a few years ago one of the most distin- 


guished political economists of New England, 
now passed away, honestly believed that it was 


superior to any report which had ever been | 


Heretofore coal has been the | 


in- | 


while there is probably available | 
in the entire South, from Mary- | 
land to Texas, ten times that | 


When we pass from this sec- | 


In digging the foundation for their | 











la great mistake for the South to undertake to 
develop cotton-manufacturing. He thought the 
South should confine its attention to cotton 
production, and not attempt cotton-manufac- 
turing. 

When the logic of events disproved the correct- 
ness of this theory, the economist took the 
ground that geological conditions showed that 
water sufficiently clear and pure for bleachery 
purposes could not be found in the South, 
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therefore bleacheries could never be 
established in this section. 

But facts have likewise disproved that theory. 
An abundance of water has been found, and 
bleacheries have been successfully established, 
some of them by the foremost cotton-mill people 
of New England. 
| Much has been written of late years about 
| the advance of cotton-spinning in the South. 
| It-is true that it has developed at a rate which 
|S. N. D. North, director of the census, has 
said is without a parallel in industrial history, 
| but all that has been done simply shows the 

limitless possibilities of the future. The South 
| has about nine million nine hundred and thirty 
thousand spindles, although it furnishes three- 
fourths of the cotton for the one hundred and 
| twenty -two million spindles in operation in the 
| world. In these figures is seen an indication 
| of the possibilities of future expansion, but it 
should be remembered that they tell only a part 
| of the tale. 

The world’s consumption of cotton is steadily 
jadvancing. Even if the South should continue 
| to increase its spinning capacity as rapidly as 

it has done in the last five or ten years, it 
| would not be quite equal to taking care of the 
actual growth of the world’s demand for cotton 
goods. 


profitably 


Twelve Million Bales a Year. 
HIS section might leave to New Eng- 
land and Europe all the cotton tradé 


(1 which they now have, and not be,able 
to increase its cotton-mill business rapidly 
enough to take care of the world’s new needs. 

The South is producing an average of about 
twelve million bales of cotton a year. The time 
is rapidly coming when this must be increased 
to twenty million bales or more to meet the 
world’s requirements. The gain in consump- 
tion will require an average of half a million 
bales a year. At this gain it would require 
but ten years to make it necessary for the South 
to raise seventeen million or eighteen million 
bales annually. 

There is no reason why the world will not 
eventually need forty million or fifty million 
bales or more of Southern-grown cotton; and 
with good prices and an increase in the labor 
supply, even this would not be the limit of the 
South’s ability. 

The practical monopoly of cotton production 
is a potential power for the South as great as 
would be an equally strong domination of the 
world’s iron-ore supply. 

Sooner or later, when this section fully com- 
| prehends this great power, it will make the 

world pay tribute to its coffers, just as would 
England or any other country which owned 
the world’s iron ores. 

By reason of this condition cotton-growers 
ought to be the most prosperous farmers in 
the world, and in time they doubtless will be. 
Cotton, however, attracts so much attention 
that the diversified side of agriculture in the 








That section produces over eight hundred mil- 
lion bushels of grain a year, and several hundred 
million dollars’ worth of other crops, which 
aggregate in value about one billion three hun- 


The geologists | we find coal so cheap as to insure a great | dred million dollars, making, with cotton, a total 


valuation of farm products of two billion dollars 
|@ year, or nearly one-third of the value for the 
| whole country. This is a gain of seven hun- 
| dred and twenty-eight million dollars a year 
compared with 1900, when the total was one 
billion two hundred and seventy-two million 
dollars. 

| During that same brief period the value of 
| the South’s manufactured products rose from 
| one billion four hundred and sixty-four million 
dollars to two billion two hundred and twenty- 
five million dollars, and the true value of its 
property from twelve billion nine hundred and 
thirty-four million dollars to nineteen billion 
three hundred and ninety million dollars. 

With a wealth of natural resources, including 
coal, iron, cotton, timber, oil, natural gas, phos- 
phate rock, agricultural capabilities, and many 
other things, the South has a combination of 
advantages on which to build and out of which 
to pour a stream of wealth absolutely without 
any parallel on earth. It is a unique situation, 
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just beginning to understand. 
covered country is being discovered. 
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the whole world is | will be in the future wonderful development, 
undis- | marvelous activ ity, almost limitless wealth for 
The result | the South. 





iT the word. 

| Scarborough, leaning forward to the 
full reach, hoped it would come soon. Calm 
though his nerves were, he felt that in another 
moment they would begin to quiver. Already 
Marvin’s oar was trembling. Marvin rowed at 
six, and Scarborough had picked out the spot 
between his shoulder-blades on which to keep 
his eyes. 

It was very quiet at that end of the lake; 
the boat-houses were at the southern end, where 
the crews would finish, and there, too, was the 
erowd. The northern shores were wooded and 
wild, and on this sunny day the water lapped 
them gently. A crow, winging down from a 
pine-tree, made a swift-vanishing shadow across 
the surface—the last outward impression that 
Scarborough received. For at that moment 
from the referee’s launch came the word, and 
the crews caught the water together. 

‘*They’re splashing!’ cried Dunham, the 
St. Timothy’s coxswain. ‘‘We’ve got the start, 
fellows! Now then, just hold them! One, 
two—one, two! Little smoother there, four ; 
don’t rush your slide. All the time in the 
world. You’re holding ’em.’’ 

In the hot sun the perspiration soon started 
from the oarsmen’s arms and faces. Scar- 
borough, rushing forward on his slide, gave 
an impatient shake of his head to dislodge 
a drop that was tickling his nose. The 
heat and the excitement of the race were 
making all the fellows breathe harder than 
was usual so soon after the start. 

‘*Never mind if they lead us a little now, 
fellows.’’ The coxswain’s voice was cheer- 
ful, but to the eight boys who were scrupu- 
lously keeping their eyes ‘‘in the boat’’ the 
information was unpleasant. ‘‘They’re only 
half a length ahead; you can hold ’em. 
Only half a length ahead. It’s a good 
place for them to be the first half of the 
course. We haven’t begun to hit up the 
stroke yet. Steady, six! Steady there, 
two!’’ 

It was hard not to be allowed to glance 
off and see what the enemy was doing—to 
row on practically in the dark, except for 
what Dunham chose to tell. But that had 
been impressed upon every oarsman as his 
duty, and none of them yielded to tempta- 
tion. Dunham kept them informed. 

‘“‘Now we're overhauling them; we’re 
crawling up on ’em, fellows—crawling up! 
‘Two more strokes and we’ll be even with 
em. Weare! Weare! They’re spurting 
—they want that lead. Oh, well, let ’em 
have it. We’ve shown them what we can 
do whenever we please. Half a length for 
‘em again—just nothing at all. And they 
can’t stretch it to save their necks. It’s 
their limit; you’re holding ’em.’’ 

Then the first nervousness of fright 
passed, the breathing that had been too excited 
became more quiet, each oarsman, steadying in 
his stroke, grew more composed and calm. They 
could hear the voice of the St. John’s coxswain 
off to the left, although they could not distin- 
guish the words. It was reassuring, anyway, 
to hear him to the left and not ahead of their 
shell. 

‘*Now we're passing the island—a mile and 
a quarter more,’’ said Dunham. ‘‘When we 
come out from behind the island I’ll be able to 
see the St. Timothy’s crowd; and as soon as 
they see us I guess they’ll begin to cheer! It 
looks to me as if St. John’s wasn’t so awfully 
good. They’re sort of ragged. Five rushes his 
slide and six is slow on the recover; there’s a 
bad break in the middle of their boat. They’re 
not rowing in nearly such good form as you 
fellows.’’ 

Searborough thought, ‘‘I wonder how much 
of all that is just bluff.”” Anyway, the cox- 
swain’s easy conversation, interspersed with 
criticism and suggestion, was effective in giving 
the crew confidence. 

‘*There they are!’’ cried Dunham. 
you hear them ?’’ 

He was silent a moment, and at the same 
time the St. John’s coxswain was silent, too. 
Up the lake, to the ears of the oarsmen, came 
a faint cheer. 

‘*Now, fellows,’’ said Dunham, ‘‘we’re going 
to reward them for that; we’re going to put 
the stroke up a notch.’’ 

But to that challenge St. John’s responded, 
too, and still maintained their lead of half a 
length. ‘Ihe two boats passed the mile mark, 
then the mile and a half, and still their relative 
positions were unchanged. The crews could 
hear the cheering plainly enough now—‘‘St. 
Timothy’s! St. Timothy’s!’’? from the right 
bank; ‘‘St. John’s! St. John’s!’ from the 
left. 

Scarborough was conscious of a reserve of 
power. He knew that as yet none of the 
fellows had begun to row themselves out. He 
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HE crews, forty feet apart, waited for | was getting tired of Dunham’s everlasting assur- 
In the St. Timothy’s boat | 


ance, ‘‘You’re holding them, fellows! You’re 
holding them!’ He wanted to be told some- 
thing better than that. But he kept his eyes 
fixed on Marvin’s back, pulled hard, and said 
nothing. Hunter, the stroke-oar, spoke to the 
coxswain. 

‘*Now, fellows,’’ Dunham said, in a guarded 
voice, ‘‘it?’s coming. We're going in now to 
win. No let-up from now on. Follow the 
stroke, pull like a house afire—every one of 
you!” 

The stroke quickened perceptibly, but it was 
not shortened. This was work. Only once in 
practise had Hunter put the stroke so high and 
held it for more than a quarter of a mile; and 
that had been a grueling occasion. 

But soon there was a distinct jubilant uproar 
from the St. Timothy’s side, which was not 
shared by St. John’s; and Dunham’s excited 
explanation was hardly needed. ‘‘You’re pass- 
ing ’em, fellows, you’re passing them! They’re 
fighting hard, but they can’t do a thing. 
Now we’re even with ’em! Now we’re ahead 
—and still going on—and still going on! Make 
it a procession, fellows! Make it a proces- 
sion !”’ 

That was an inspiring idea, but St. John’s 
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men! Bass is not rowing! He’s broken his 
oar—he’s just sliding back and forth, passing 
back the stroke! Oh, they’re gaining on us! 
They’ re gaining !’’ 

The bow of St. John’s now overlapped the 
stern of St. Timothy’s, and there remained two 
hundred yards to go. 

The horde of boys running toward the finish 
was halted for an instant by Langforth, who 
stood in front of them with arms outstretched. 

‘*Cheer, fellows!’’ he shouted. ‘‘They need 
it now. You’ve got to cheer! Three times 
three—good ones !’’ 

They were good ones, and they seemed to be 
of some effect. St. John’s had ceased to gain. 

‘*Tt all comes on Scarborough,’’ Louis said to 
his father. ‘‘See, he has to pull for two. And, 
oh, look at him—isn’t he doing it!’’ Across 
the lake St. John’s were yelling furiously, 
delirious at the sudden unexpectéd prospect of 
a victory. 

The St. John’s shell poked its nose up even 
with Ackerman, who was rowing at four, and 
there it stayed. From that time on the crews 
rowed stroke for stroke, and raced for the finish. 
In another moment St. Timothy’s flags and 


masters were shouting and leaping, the St. 
Timothy’s crew was resting, happy and tri- 
umphant, on their oars. 

Louis seized his father’s arm. 
the boat-house, papa!’’ he cried. 
Timothy’s! St. Timothy’s!’’ 

They were all rushing pell-mell for the boat- 
house. The whole school was there, gathered 
on the shore near the float, when their crew 
came paddling in. As the shell swung broad- 
side to the float, Langforth called for a cheer. 
Then one by one the oarsmen disembarked, 
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“YOU'RE HURT—WHERE ARE YOU HURT, SCARBOROUGH?” 


was not disposed to fall in with it. And a 
moment later Dunham had to acknowledge: 

‘*We’re ahead—but they’re sticking as close 
to us now as we were to them. We’ve got to! 
do better, fellows, we’ ve got to do better! Make 
it a sure thing! Make it a sure thing! Pull, 
everybody! Pull! Hear them yelling! St. 
Timothy’s is outcheering St. John’s! We've 
got to outrow St. John’s! Oh, you’re doing 
it, you’re doing it, fellows! Open water—open 
water—a length ahead and less than a quarter 
of a mile to go!’’ 

Scarborough had his teeth clenched. The 
sweat was pouring down his face and down his 
body ; but he never took his eyes from the spot 
between Marvin’s shoulders. 

“That ought to move her some—that ought 
to move her some,’’ he thought, with every 
stroke. He was calling on all his strength now, 
and it seemed to him that never in his life had 
he pulled so hard. But it was all right; he 
could keep it up to the finish. But, oh, he did 
want to glance just once off to the right and see 
that crowd and those banners, see how fast the 
boat was moving, see how near to the finish — 

A sharp crack in front of him interrupted his 
thoughts, a cry of dismay from Dunham. Bass, 
at seven, had broken his oar; it had snapped 
just above the blade, and Bass was left with 
the useless stick in his hands. He had presence 
of mind to keep right on with the stroke, bend- 
ing and sliding in time with Hunter. 

** All right!’’ said Scarborough, sharply. 
‘*We’ll swing this side of the boat.’? Rowing 
at five, he was now responsible in a measure 
for the men pulling the port oars. 

Louis Collingwood and his father stood on a) 
hillock just above the finish line. Temporarily | 
they were almost alone. 
all scattered to run up the shore and come down 
with the crews. Louis, reluctant to desert his 
father, remained on the point of vantage and | 
shouted all by himself. He stopped shouting | 
abruptly—and so did all the St. Timothy’s boys. 

‘*Why,”’ he cried, ‘‘they’re rowing only seven 


The boys had nearly | 


each one being cheered in turn. When Scar- 
borough rose, Langforth shouted, ‘‘Scarborough 
— rowed for two!’’ and they cheered him 
nearly as much as they did the captain a moment 
later. 

That was only the beginning of the celebra- 
tion. In the evening, when they all got back 
to St. Timothy’s, a procession formed, headed 
by Bruce and his band and by the crew. They 
marched first to Mr. Barclay’s house. They 
stood in front of it and cheered for Mrs. Barclay ; 
her husband was in the crowd. She came out 
on the porch with her little boy, and waved to 
them, and the little boy stood up and swung his 
arms, just as Scarborough had taught him to 
do, and gave a cheer all by himself. At that 
they laughed with delight, and gave nine 
‘‘rahs’’ and ‘‘Billy Barclay’’ at the end of 
them. 

Then they marched down to the rectory and 
cheered Doctor Davenport; and he, too, came 
out on the porch and waved to them; but they 
would not go away until he had made them a 
speech. So he gave them just what they wanted 
—oratory that was all red fire and Roman 
candles, with something to laugh at for a 
climax. 

After that, with the band playing quite 
crazily,—for, as Bruce explained, it was too 
dark for them to read their notes,—they moved 
on to the flagpole, where once more they cheered 
the crew, individually and collectively, and 
built a bonfire and sang songs. 

At last the celebration ended; the boys dis- 
persed. Ackerman and Marvin and Scarborough 
| walked away together. 

‘I feel more like crying than I ever did in 
| my life before,’ said Ackerman. ‘‘Only two 
more days of this for you and me, Harry.’’ 

‘*T’ve been choky all the evening, thinking of 
| that and being happy,’’ Marvin answered. He 
| turned to Scarborough, and asked, ‘‘How are 
| you feeling now, Seabby ?’’ 
| **T can tell better in the morning,’’ Scar- 
‘borough said; and the reply diverted Marvin 
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and Ackerman from the sentimental depths 
which they were sounding. 

The next morning Scarborough was walking 
down to chapel with Louis and Baldersnaith 
and Morrill when, with a whir hardly more 
loud than that of a startled quail, a big, shining 
motor-car sped by. 

“It?s mine!’’ cried Scarborough, and started 
torun. ‘‘Hi, there, Murphy! Murphy!’ 

The chauffeur heard and stopped. Scar- 
borough and his friends hurried forward, and 
soon a group of admirers had gathered round 
the car. 

*‘I just got in late last night,’’ said the 
chauffeur. ‘‘I came out this morning to see 
you, sir. No, sir, no breakdown of any sort; 
car running fine. She is certainly a beauty !’’ 

‘First time I’ve seen her since she was 
painted,’’ Scarborough said to his friends. 
‘‘She’s new this spring. I’ve never been out 
in her yet. Jing! I’m just about crazy to get 
in there this moment and whoop it up.’’ 

‘*Well, don’t,’’ said Morrill, conservatively. 

*‘O Lou, I wish you were going to New York 
in her with me,’’ said Scarborough. ‘‘Baldy 
and Ned are going. We’d have a great time. 
Where are you keeping her, Murphy ?’’ 

**At the Central Garage in town.’’ 

‘‘All right. I'll telephone if I think of any- 
thing I want done. I’ll want you to be here 
with it day after to-morrow at this time.’’ 

The chauffeur cranked the machine and took 
his seat. The car sprang forward and sped 
swiftly down the road. 

“She goes just like a bird with wings,’’ said 
Scarborough, rapturously. Then he heaved a 
sigh. ‘To think of sitting in chapel instead of 
in that!’’ 

In chapel his thoughts dwelt mainly on his 
new motor-car. Later, in the examination- 
room, where he was demonstrating his 
fitness for the fifth form, the motor-car 
intruded. He could lie back and dreamily 
seem to see it racing round and round and 
round the cinder-track of the athletic field. 

When he escaped from the examination 
he thought of the car without restraint. 
And the more he thought of it, the more 
passionately he longed to see it again, to 
examine it and touch it and rejoice in his 
possession. He did not let himself dwell 
on any other possibilities, and he was not 
animated by vainglory—the wish to exhibit 
the car to the public. His craving to see 
it again was simple and sincere. 

So in the noon recess he telephoned to 
the Central Garage and ordered Murphy 
to bring the car out at once. Then, with- 
out saying anything to any one, he walked 
up the road to meet it. ; 

Beyond the hilltop and within the boun- 
daries of the school grounds,—scrupulously 
within the boundaries,—he seated himself 
on the stone wall to wait. And presently 
the car came singing along the road. 

After a while, when he had inspected the 
steering apparatus and the brakes, the lan- 
terns and the tires, the engine itself and the 
fittings of the tonneau, Scarborough said to 
the chauffeur : 

**Crank her up, Murphy. I want to see 
how she runs.”’ He climbed in and took 
his seat at the steering-wheel. 

The chauffeur cranked; the engine 
throbbed ; Scarborough threw in the clutch. 

**Be back in a couple of minutes !’’ he called to 
the chauffeur, as the car leaped forward. 

His intention was to run only to the upper 
school and back. He would be keeping within 
bounds, and he could do it in about four min- 
utes. After looking the machine over he found 
its appeal irresistible. So he put on his high 
speed, and sounding his melodious French horn, 
went charging smoothly, swiftly, beautifully up 
the hill. 

The school avenue entered the road at the 
crest of the hill. Mr. Barclay’s house, placed 
in the angle, obstructed the view from both 
directions. Louis Collingwood, coming up the 
road from the study, saw Billy Barclay playing 
by the avenue gateway. 

‘*Hello, Billy!’ he called, while he was 
still some. distance off. ‘‘ Rah, rah, rah, 
Billy !’’ 

The little boy heard and looked up. When 
he saw that it was a friend who was approach- 
ing, he laughed and ran out into the road. 
‘*Rah, rah, rah, Billy!’’ cried Louis, again, 
swinging his arms as an incentive to Billy to 
do his trick. 

Billy laughed gleefully, and stopped in the 
middle of the road. Then, stamping one foot 
and beating time with his hands and his head, 
Billy began his cheer. He had just begun it 
when Louis heard the warning musical horn of 
an automobile coming up the other side of the 
hill and behind Mr. Barclay’s house. 

“Come out of the road, Billy!’ he called, 
and began to run toward him. 

But once started cheering, Billy was oblivious 
of everything else. He stopped a moment to 
chuckle at Louis ; then he began cheering again. 
Louis was still thirty feet away when a great 
touring -car swept with the velocity of an 
express-train over the crest of the hill. 

‘Billy! Billy!’ shrieked Louis. But Billy 
had at last heard that musical sweet horn, and 
had turned. And he ran, bewildered by terror, 
directly into the path of the car. 

Then Louis saw the car swerve to the left and 



































rush past the little boy, missing him marvel- 
ously. The next instant it had leaped the side- 
walk and crashed at full speed into a stone post 
of the wooden fence. The timbers of the fence 
went flying, the wrecked motor-car tumbled on 
its side, away from Louis. Billy scampered, 
crying, up the road. 

When Louis, breathless and frightened, hur- 
ried round the overturned car, dreading what 
he might find, he saw Scarborough, pale, sit- 
ting against the splintered fence, supporting a 
sprained wrist on his knee and sopping with 
his handkerchief the blood that poured from a 
cut over his eye. He smiled queerly at Louis. 

‘‘ Horses have one advantage,’’ he said. 
‘“These things are not much use for hurdling.’’ 

‘“‘Scabby,’’ Louis began, kneeling down beside 
him and taking the bloody handkerchief, ‘‘are 
you much hurt? You’re—you’re sure you’re 
not much hurt ?’’ 

“T’m not sure of anything yet except that 
there’s a fine lot of junk. Lou, I’m the luckiest 
fellow that lives! Did you see how near I 
came — They can fire me if they want to— 
but I’m the luckiest fellow that lives.’’ 

His voice softened and grew faint. Louis 
looked round for help. Boys were running up 
from all directions, but Mr. Barclay, springing 
down the steps of his house, was the first to come. 

‘‘He wrecked himself to save Billy,’’ Louis 
explained to Mr. Barelay, quickly. ‘‘Billy ran 
right in front of the machine. I don’t see how 
Scabby did it—it was wonderful !’’ 

‘‘Children and dogs are the curse of motor- 
ing,’’ said Scarborough. 

Mr. Barelay knelt beside him. ‘*You’re hurt 
—where are you hurt, Scarborough ?’’ he asked, 
and he took the sprained wrist gently in his 
hand. 

Scarborough gave him a pale smile, and spoke 
in an unnatural voice: ‘‘I have to laugh, to 
think of my chauffeur. He’s waiting over the 
hill for me—and the machine. Won’t he be 
surprised —’’ 

His head drooped. He had fainted. 

At the infirmary it was found that he had 
two broken ribs and numberless bruises. 

‘*But he can be sent home in about a week,’’ 
the doctor reported. ‘‘There’s nothing serious 
the matter with him.’’ 

‘Do you suppose,’’ Louis asked Mr. Barclay, 
in a grave voice, ‘‘that the rector will fire 
Scarborough ?”” 

“‘T am positive,’’ replied Mr. Barclay, in his 
most emphatic voice, ‘‘that the rector will not 
fire Scarborough.’’ 

Two years later, on the last night of the St. 
Timothy’s term, when the prize oration had 
been delivered and the diplomas had been 
bestowed, the rector stood on the platform in 
the crowded schoolroom, and said: 

“T wish now to award the medal which is 
given each year to the boy distinguished above 
all others for faithful performance of school 
duties and for the excellence of his influence in 
the school. It has been very difficult for me 
to make the award this year, for there are two 
boys who seem almost equally deserving. But 
I think there will be little dissatisfaction when 
I say that the boy of my choice is Richard 
Scarborough. ’’ 

There was no dissatisfaction betrayed in the 
resounding applause as Scarborough, tall and 
dark and handsome, walked up the aisle. There 
was no disappointment on the face of the light- 
haired, alert-eyed boy, younger-looking than 
Scarborough, yet sitting with the sixth form— 
the boy at whom at that moment many others 
were sympathetically glancing. 

Afterward, when they had shaken hands with 
the rector and the masters, and said good-by, 
and when they had got outdoors, Scarborough 
drew Louis Collingwood aside from the group 
which had gathered round them ; and the others, 
understanding, let them go. 

Scarborough walked arm in arm with Louis 
out behind the gymnasium. They seated them- 
selves on the grass that sloped down to the 
pond, where the frogs were making their music, 
where the water was silvered by the light from 
the rising moon. 

“You ought to have had it, Lou—nobody 
knows better than I do that you ought to have 
had it,’? Scarborough said, after a pause. 

‘Nonsense! You’re just the person. Captain 
of the crew and —’”’ 

‘You were captain of the football-team.’’ 

‘Yes, but my team got beaten, and your crew 
won, 
matters. The thing is, you’re the fellow who 
lias the dignity, the fellow who’s compelled the 
respect; you’re the grown-up man among us, 
the fellow with the influence. I’m still just a 

t of a kid —’’ 

‘The fellow with the influence!’’ Scar- 
vrough laid his hand on Louis’s knee. ‘‘Do 
ou know, Lou, how all my influence began? 

was because you always, almost from the 
! sinning, had such an influence on me. I’d 
ve gone on being a useless sorehead if it 
In’t been for you.’? 

‘I don’t remember ever being a missionary,’’ 
id Louis. 
‘Well, you reacted on me somehow,’’ said 
arborough. ‘*And so, if I’m an influence 
W, you were the influence to start with— Do 
‘ou hear them ??? 

ile stopped. Above the booming of the frogs 


, 





Anyway, those aren’t such important | 


| to me. 





1d the shrilling of the crickets sounded voices | 











off near the study building—voices singing to 
the tune of a negro melody: 
*‘We want our Lou-Lou. 
Where is our honey Lou? 
Where is our Lou-Lou boy?” 
**There,’’ said Scarborough. ‘*What’s influ- 
ence? You’re the fellow that’s liked. You 


wouldn’t hear anybody singing a song like that 


about me.’’ 


“Don’t you see—they do it just because I am | 


such a sort of a kid,’’ said Louis. 
shall be, I guess. 
ferent. Well, we both of us have our uses. 


“*T always 
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And you’re something dif- | 


And to-night we both get what’s coming to us; 
| you get the medal and I get the song.’’ 
Scarborough was again silent. Off by the 

| study building the boys repeated the chorus. 
| **That’s Ned Morrill,’’ said Scarborough, whose 
musical ear was offended. ‘‘Always pitches 
everything too high. Come along.’’ 
| He dragged Louis to his feet and led him 
| round the corner of the gymnasium, singing: 
“T have my Lou-Lou, 

Here is my honey Lou, 

Here is my Lou-Lou boy.” 


i THE END. 
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I. OUT OF SATANTA’S CLUTCHES. 


Y neighbor, Uncle Dick Weymeier, died | 

recently at the age of eighty-seven. 

He had spent forty years of his life 
driving strings of ‘‘bulls’’ or mules over the 
Santa Fé, 
trails. 

Once while hauling freight for Bent’s Fort at 
Big Timbers, he spent some weeks at the rendez- | 
vous of trappers and wild tribes gath- 
ered there. 

‘*T wanted to take a bunch of good 
riding ponies back to Leavenworth,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and so I loafed among the 
teepees, dickering and swapping, and 
I got to be quite a favorite with 
Satanta’s Kiowas until I made a dis- 
covery that put them a little shy. 

**T was walking through their vil- 
lage one day, leading a horse, when 
a little girl flew at me and grabbed 
me round the knees. 

***O Uncle Dick! Uncle Dick! 
Don’t you know me?’ the little one 
shouted. 

‘The child was so disguised by 
dirt, sunburn, Indian clothes and 
frowzled hair that I should never 
have known her by looking at her. 
A squaw was hot after her, and as 
the woman snatched her away, the 
child cried out: 

***Nancy Armer! I’m 
Armer !’ 

‘“‘The Kiowa woman carried her 
off, kicking and screaming, but [ 
knew then that the daughter of a 
preacher whom I had known at 
Independence was a captive of 
Satanta’s. Armer and his wife had 
left Independence—my winter home 
—early in the spring, with a train 
bound for Santa Fé, near which place 
the preacher was going as a mission- 
ary among the Pueblos. 

“TI didn’t let the Indians know 
I had recognized the child, but I 
went on to my camp feeling pretty sober. 
Indians outnumbered the whites twenty to one. 

‘*That evening I visited Col. William Bent, 
and told him what I had discovered. 
colonel said he could do nothing during the 
season of trade. It was a time of amnesty, and 
the Indians present—there were seven thousand 
of different tribes—would not brook any med- 
dling with their captives ; nor could the trappers 
attempt rescue without the probability of sacri- 
ficing every ,white on the ground. 

** *But,’ said he, in conclusion, ‘the rendez- 
vous breaks up soon, and when the Kiowas 
have moved their village, if the child be brought 
within my gates, I will hold her at all hazards.’ 

**Well, I saw it was my business to get the 
child out of Satanta’s clutches, so I went about 
it in my own way. 


Nancy 


three times as many as I wanted. For some 
days I was watched closely, and the traders 
would manage to steer me away from their 
village almost as soon as I got there. It was 
only two days before the break-up of the camps 
that I caught them off guard. Nearly all the | 
bucks were away at a horse-race, some of the | 
women had gone, and the rest were on a little 
rise at the back of their village, watching. 


**T walked out to those on the knoll, carrying | 


a. bridle which I had borrowed, and inquired 
for Kicking Bird. I was told that he was at 
the races, but a woman pointed out his teepee 


children were at play. 
was among them, and I called out her name as 
careless and confident as if we had been at home. 

‘*That brought her running, shouting, ‘Uncle 
Dick! Uncle Dick!’ 

“**Hush!’ I said, as she came up, and in the 
same tone of sharp command, ‘Here, take this 
bridle to Kicking Bird’s teepee—the night of 
the big dance sneak away somehow—make.a 
run for it while they’re dancing—come right 
down the water path and on to the edge of the 
big timber—I’ ll be there—now go.’ 

**The child understood, and ran off to the 
teepee I pointed out, while I turned carelessly 
away and went toward the race ground. Out 
of the tail of my eye I had seen several Indian 
women watching me. 
peared to think that I had meant only to return 


Salt Lake, Oregon and Montana | 


The | 


The | 


I haunted the Kiowa | 
village, dickering for ponies, and I traded for | 


I at once walked out to where some | 
I was certain Nancy 


Though curious, they ap- | 





| the bridle, but one of them ran after the 
| child, screaming angrily, to fetch her back. 
I paid no further attention, but joined the 


pony-races. 





AS 
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I vould reach its tops without leaving a trail at 
the foot, I had chosen it for refuge. 

‘*When I had the little one safely tucked 
away, with a blanket under her and a rope fast- 
ened round her waist, a canteen of water and 
some dried meat handy, I felt safe for the 
time. 

**As I sat on a limb beside her, Nancy told 
me her story in a whisper. She had been 
snatched away from a night camp when playing 
about her father, who was milking a cow 
tethered at some distance from the wagons. It 
was dark, and her screams had been smothered 
while her captor ran to his horse in a ravine. 
She did not think that the camp had been at- 
tacked, as she had never heard anything about 
| it from the Kiowas. 

**She had shown good strategy for a nine-year- 
old in obeying my instructions. She had gone 
out to the dance with the squaw, who claimed 
now to be her mother, had pretended to be taken 
sick, and wanted to go to the teepee and lie down. 








| The squaw refused consent, and Nancy sprang 





away from her and ran to the lodge, dodged in 
at the front and out at the back, then among 
the teepees farther and farther from the dance 
ground. Then with the fierce squaw close at 


*‘On the evening of the last night of the | her heels, she had rounded the end of the village 


rendezvous I waited behind the river-bank at | out of sight of the crowds. 


the upper edge of the Big Timbers. It was a 


hilarious time at the camps. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“| TOLD NANCY TO CLING TIGHT.” 


Comanche villages were big dances, which the 
trappers and Indians of all the camps attended. 

**It was about two hours after dark when 
the drums began to boom, the fires to glimmer, 
and a little later the ki-yi-yip of the dances was 
on. 
see the crowds and the leaping figures of the 
dancers. I could see, too, trappers and half- 
breeds and their women stringing down from 
the fort, which was half a mile above the 
Kiowa camp. 

“*T didn’t have to watch long to see Nancy. 
A big string of fires had been lighted, running 
the whole length of the village; and pretty soon, 
between me and the flames, at the upper end, 
I saw the little scudding figure my eyes were 
| straining for. But behind her there was another 
and a bigger runner, who, as I soon made out 
| by the flopping skirts, was a squaw. 
| ‘*Naney had broken away at the right end of 
| town, and with only her old termagant mistress 








Looking across the level prairie, I could | 


*‘After hearing her story, I bade the child 


At the Kiowa and | keep quiet, and found an easy perch for myself. 


I could still hear the boom-boom! of 
the drums, which kept up for hours. 

**Nancy slept, and at daylight the 
noises subsided. We passed that day 
—a wearisome one—in the tree and 
with nothing to alarm us greatly. 
Toward noon, peering out from my 
cover, I saw the Kiowas and Chey- 
ennes, with packs and travvees, 
moving down the river trail The 
rendezvous had broken up, and the 
big villages passed within two or 
three hundred yards of us. 

**It was three hours after dark that 
night before 1 unloosed the weary 
little girl and put her feet again on 
the good soft earth. We “silently 
threaded the woods, coming out on 
the bluffs at an edge of timber oppo- 
site where we had been in hiding. 
We passed round on the prairie and 
approached Bent’s Fort from above. 

**Tt was the best manceuver I could 
frame to fool any Indians who might 
be lurking round. 

‘*But the Indians were more 
shrewd than I had thought. With 
Nancy at my heels, I was making 
my way down a dry washout which 
ran to the river some two hundred 
yards above the post. Suddenly a 
couple of Indians jumped at me from 
behind a bank, and another pounced 
upon poor little Naney. 

**T was pretty active and strong in 
those days. I struck out at the first 
Indian, and had the luck to hit him 
on the windpipe. I grabbed the 
other about the middle; we went down tw- 
gether, and I gave him a stout rap over the 
skull with one of my pistols. 

**T scrambled up, and saw the other villain 
running off with Nancy. He was making for 
a clump of trees on the river-bank, where his 
horse was tied. 

‘**Then I did the hardest sprinting of my life. 
The Indian couldn’t have had more than fifty 
yards the start; yet in a three-hundred-yard 
run, and burdened as he was, he was within 


| five rods of his pony when I came up with him. 


‘He heard me at his heels. He dropped 
Nancy, whirled, and fired pointblank at me. 
His powder singed my face and nearly put out 
my left eye,—it’s never been good since,—and 
if I hadn’t had a cocked Colt in hand, it would 
have been all over with me. But I was ready, 


| and a half-minute later I had Nancy in front 


E chase. My heart was in my mouth when | 


the two runners seemed to come together. Then, 

|at a turn in the path, space widened between 
them, and I gaw that the little one was well in 
the lead. I wanted to yell. 

‘*Pretty soon Nancy raced down on me so far 
ahead that the fat and wheezing old squaw, 
looking away from the fires, must certainly have 
wholly lost sight of her. I got in Nancy’s path, 
| and seized her. 

**T splashed across the Arkansas, which was 
nowhere more than knee-deep, and into the 
shelter of overhanging trees. Nancy began to 





|}on the opposite edge. 


chatter, and I was compelled to put a hand over | 
| our pony’s ribs, and set him going; and witha 


her mouth. And with that little thing panting, 
kissing my palm, and weeping her heart out for 
pure joy, I waded swiftly up the river a way, 
and then loped off into the woods. 

“*T ran only about a quarter of a mile among 
the trees, then took to the river, meandering 
along its edge for about a mile farther, until I 
came under the projecting limb of a giant white 
oak, to which, just at dusk, I had tied a rawhide 
rope with cross-sticks about two feet apart. With 


of the Kiowa’s saddle and was for 
Bent’s, four hundred yards away. 

**Even as I mounted the horse, I heard the 
clatter of ponies coming out from the bluffs on 
the other side of the washout, and I knew that 
the woods and hills had swarmed with Satanta’s 
scouts, bent on retaking the captive. That was 
the kind of an Indian he was. 

‘*With only one eye open I made a quick run 
to the ditch and a flying leap, which landed us 
The bank caved, and 
we slid scrambling to the bottom. We stuck to 
our horse, Nancy and I, but when I’d found 
a way out of the washout, a dozen pony riders 
were between us and the fort. 

“I told Nancy to cling tight; 


racing 


then I kicked 


Colt in each hand, I rode into the bunch, 
blazing at them right and left. [ don’t suppose 


| in that darkness that my shots did any damage, 


Nancy on my back and clinging to my neck, it | 
was easy to shin up my rope ladder and crawl | 


on to the limb some twenty feet above the | 


| water. 
‘*The oak had a tangle of big limbs and was 
densely foliaged, and for that reason, and because 





but they served to clear a path, and we bolted 
through, with the crowd whooping on our heels, 

‘‘They’d have got us, too, under the very 
walls of the post, but Bent was ready with his 
men when he heard the first shots. 1 rode 
straight at his stockade gate, yelling for dear 
life. The gate swung wide, and Nancy and I 
went flying through. 

*‘In a month after her rescue Colonel Bent 
landed Nancy at Santa Fé. Word was sent to 
the mission, where there were two people glad 
enough to lay aside their mourning.’’ 
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MR. ASQUITH. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


he Populists are early in the field with their 
presidential ticket ; but it is not always the 
early political bird that gets the worm. 
Frey kind of religion is permitted to flourish 
in America so long as it keeps the peace. 
The first Hindu temple in the Western world 
was recently dedicated in San Francisco. 
«Always ready for sea duty, but afraid of social 
festivities,’’ is the way the wife of Ad- 
miral Evans recently characterized her dis- 
tinguished husband. Medical science would 
probably agree that the admiral has discovered 
which is the greater danger of the two. 
c= libre’? has long been a war-cry and 
watchword. A new kind of ‘‘ Cuba 
libre’ is reported by Governor Magoon, who 
declares, after a careful investigation, that the 
island has not a single case of yellow fever. 
That is a better kind of ‘‘free Cuba’’ than even 
its liberators dreamed of. 
eath duties on great estates are extremely 
heavy in Great Britain. The beneficiaries 
under the will of an Englishwoman who died 
recently had to pay to the government two 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in taxes on an estate worth about eighteen 
million dollars. Such a tax is urged in America 
by influential public men. 
Hise education for women has been justified 
in the eyes of the inhabitants of one New 
England town. Some college girls at home for 
a vacation entered a spelling-bee, and two of 
them spelled down their mates and all the 
‘‘natives.’”’ This will set at rest in one com- 
munity the suspicion that college students are 
deficient in the rudiments. 
t-took one week and half a day for a Chicago 
journalist to go from Chicago to New York 
by trolley-car. The time is not so significant 
as the fact that all the distance between is 
interlaced by electric roads. The only breaks 
in the journey were between Kankakee, Illinois, 
and Lafayette, Indiana, and between Hudson 
and Tarrytown, New York. 


M* Americans get more for their money 
than any other people of any other age. 
In a recent lecture, a teacher of economics told 
more than half the story when she said, ‘‘The 
thing that has increased is not the cost of living, 
but the scale of living. The change is not in 
the price at which existence can be maintained, 
but in people’s ideas as to what are necessaries 
of life.’’ ont 

romotion in the public service is still the 

rule. Mr. John S. Leech, the new public 
printer, entered the government printing-office 
as a compositor in 1889, was afterward made 
proofreader, and then raised to the foremanship 
of a division. In 1901 he became public printer 
in the Philippines, and after seven years’ service 
there is called home to take charge of the depart- 
ment in Washington. 


pate Schofield of Harvard, who lately 
returned from a lecture course which he 
delivered at the University of Berlin, brought 
word that at Easter a change was to be instituted 
in the courses of the German Latin schools, by 
which the pupils in the higher grades will 
henceforth be permitted to substitute the study 
of English for that of French. He regards the 
change as marking the passing of French as 
the one foreign language which a German 
must know, and as being the outgrowth of the 
closer commercial relations between Germany 
and America, and of the interchange of pro- 
fessors. ea 
N= items from various parts of the country 
must lead the thoughtful parent to wonder 
what has become of the sort of discipline he 
was used to in his own youth. Because of the 
exclusion of a student from a theater in a 
Western town, the other students of the state 
university wrecked the place of amusement, and 
defied both police and faculty. A few days 
later the students of the New York University 
organized a strike because a member of one of 
the upper classes was suspended for ducking a 
freshman. About the same time ten students of 
a Massachusetts high school defied the school 








| THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | 
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committee by holding an entertainment which 
they. had been expressly forbidden to hold. 
The interest of parents in such acts lies in the 
fact that no organized rebellion of this sort can 
succeed without either the open or the tacit 
approval of the parents. Those who have the 
real welfare of their sons and daughters at 
heart will ask themselves whether it is wise to 
encourage the tendency to revolt against law 
and order whenever it conflicts with personal 
desire. 


| M: Asquith, the new British premier. was a 


lucky ‘‘find’? by Mr. Gladstone. He en- 
tered Parliament in 1886. A single speech, 
which proved his power as a debater, led Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1892, to offer him the important 
post of home secretary, with a seat in the 
cabinet, although he had not previously held 
any office. He remained at the home office 
until the Rosebery government was defeated in 
1895; was in the opposition ten years; and has 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer since Decem- 
ber, 1905. He has therefore served but five 
years and three months in all as an officer of 
the crown. To have attained the chief place 
in the government by two steps, and in so short 
a time, is almost unprecedented. 


* © 


DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


Better is the dog that works 
Than lordly lion is that shirks. 
Oriental Proverb. 


* © 


THE MEETING OF THE GOVERNORS. 


ext month, in the East Room of the 
N White House, the governors of the states 

and territories will meet to consider the 
conservation and development of the natural 
resources of the country. A conference so 
unusual may be taken as a sign of the growing 
unity of the country; and the occasion of the 
assembly, the problem that will be taken up, 
reveals the actuai basis of national unity, the 
common welfare, which is deeper than any 
mere political construction. 

In the beginning the nation was a collection 
of agricultural provinces, each self-supporting 
and commercially independent of its neighbors. 
Under early conditions the political isolation of 
the state was a fact, and expressed itself ina 
theory of government,—a theory which still 
holds,—that the states are sovereign and inde- 
pendent. 

But nature, the facts of life, do not wait for 
theories of government, and our history, both 
in war and in peace, has made the United 
States one nation as well as a federation of 
states. As the population increases, and the 
lines between sections are swept away by com- 
merce, the problem of one state becomes the 
problem of many states. The Mississippi does 
not change its course or its character when it 
passes a state line. The people of Maine and 
Florida find that their prosperity is linked with 
the forests of Washington State and irrigated 
lands in the Southwest. 

Many questions of common prosperity the 
national government has complete authority to 
answer. Others must be settled by voluntarily 
harmonious action on the part of individual 
states. Unity of feeling, good-will, common 
understanding are as strong as imperial power 
to bring about joint action between the com- 
monwealths. The meeting of the governors is 
an expression of the increasing solidarity of the 
United States, and it will be a means of making 
that solidarity stronger than ever. 


* © 


HOMES FOR THE EMBASSIES. 


ome recent events have brought directly to 

the attention of the people the results of 

the inadequate provision made by this 

country for the maintenance of its ambassadors 
and ministers to foreign courts. 

The idea upon which the American diplomatic 
organization has been created and maintained is 
that since the people of the United States are 
believers in the simple life, their foreign repre- 
sentatives should live the simple life. It may 
be an attractive theory, but it is nothing more. 
As Ambassador Tower recently said: 

“*The individual sent abroad counts for com- 
paratively little, by himself; but the ambas- 
sador of the United States of America is a 
person who represents the whole nation. He 
is received as such and treated as such. The 
national pride of America demands that he shall 
represent the country properly.’’ 

How difficult it is for an American ambas- 
sador to ‘‘represent the country properly’? may 
be judged when it is remembered how great an 
influence are social position and prestige even 
in America, and how much greater in Europe; 
and that it is impossible for ambassadors of the 
United States to maintain such position upon 
salaries so much less than those of the repre- 
sentatives of other great nations. 

At Paris, for example, the American ambas- 
sador, with a salary of seventeen thousand five 
hundred dollars a year, is expected to ‘‘keep his 
end up’? with the British ambassador on a 
salary of forty-five thousand, the Russian am- 
bassador on a salary of forty thousand, the 
German ambassador on thirty thousand, and so 
on. Moreover, each of these other ambassadors 





has an official residence, rent free, while the 
American representative has none. 

In such circumstances the American ambas- 
sador cuts a poor figure, unless he is wealthy 
and spends his own means freely. The system 
practically excludes poor men from the higher 
diplomatic service—a deplorable result. 

The United States has bought an adequate 
home for its embassy in Turkey, has built one 
in Peking, and another in Tokyo, and owns 
one—the gift of the King of Siam—in Bangkok. 
In every other capital the home of the embassy 
or ministry has to be rented by the American 
representative, and paid for out of his salary; 
but a bill has been reported favorably by the 
House committee on foreign relations to provide 
suitable quarters, rent free, for all American 
embassies and ministries. 


* 


SHUT. 


The corridors of Time 
Are full of doors—the portals of closed years. 
Lucy Larcom. 


* 


HEALTHFUL PLAY. 


he Playground Association of America 
recently gave a notable public dinner in 
honor of Mrs. Humphry Ward of London. 


| Mrs. Ward was welcomed not as the brilliant 
| novelist, but as the leader in the movement for 
| Wholesome recreation for London children. 


Mrs. Ward, the Duchess of Marlborough and 
Miss Jane Addams were the principal speakers. 

An earnest plea was made that American 
women emulate English women in their sense 
of actual obligation to the whole civic body. 
Many young women here take up philanthropy 
as a diversion, and drop it when social or 
domestic demands become more attractive. In 
England there is a large class of women who 
accept individual responsibility for the public 
good as the condition of their fortunate heritage. 

No public betterment is more prolific of good 
than that of free open spaces where children 
may play under intelligent guidance and inspira- 
tion. It is a sad fact that thousands of children 
need to be taught how to enjoy themselves. 
The playground in the crowded city, equipped 
for games and athletic exercises, is a veritable 
godsend to the child whose only refuge from the 
dark tenement is the dirty and dangerous street. 

The Playground Association and Mrs. Ward 
stand for improved development for country 
as well as city children. One result of the 
movement is the generous field near the school- 
house, cut up into small lots, where each child 
may do his own gardening. The delights of 
skill applied to this miniature farming are far- 
reaching in their influence. Moreover, intelli- 
gent adaptation of sports to the physical 
requirements of children is needed in village as 
in city. 

Finally, the playground idea is spreading 
from school to factory and shop. A great 
assemblage of prominent men and women dis- 
cussing all the aspects of these important ques- 
tions gives promise of a future not merely 
Utopian, but practical, when all indoor toil shall 
be sweetened by outdoor play. 


* © 


INSTRUCTING DELEGATES. 
any politically active citizens urge that 
the delegates from their districts to the 
national party conventions be instructed 
to support their - favorite candidates for the 
presidency. They maintain that only in this 
way can the candidate be nominated whom the 
voters wish. 

They thus raise the never-settled question of 
the duties of a delegate, either to a convention 
or to a legislature. Shall a member of Con- 
gress use his best judgment in supporting and 
opposing bills, or shall he suspend his own 
judgment and record the views of the conven- 
tion which nominated him, or of a mass- 
meeting held in his district? In practise, the 
Congressmen compromise; they exercise their 
best judgment as affected by the known wishes 
of their constituencies. 

Delegates to nominating conventions, when 
instructed, follow a similar rule. On the first 
roll-call they vote in accordance with their 
instructions, and then usually regard themselves 
as absolved from further obligations. State 
delegations of both parties used to be instructed 
to vote as a unit, but the Republicans decided 
in 1880 that the unit rule hampered rather than 
helped, and abandoned it. The Democrats still 
observe it, and the presiding officers of Demo- 
cratic conventions are in the habit of insisting 
that the delegates shall respect their instruc- 
tions, both as to choice of candidates and on 


the unit rule. 
* © 


VENEZUELA. 


enezuela having refused to arbitrate the 
V questions in dispute between it and the 
United States, the Senate has asked for 
and received the correspondence on the subject. 
It was submitted by the President without 
comment late in March, along with a report on 
the facts and an opinion on the legal merits of 
the case. 
Five demands have been made: That Ven- 
ezuela indemnify a naturalized American who 
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was expelled without warrant; that it arbitrate 
the claims of the Orinoco Corporation for the 
possession of valuable concessions; that it 
reopen the case of the Orinoco Steamship Com- 
pany, which insists that it was defrauded by 
a previous arbitration award ; that the rights of 
the- New York and Bermudez Company be sub- 





‘mitted to arbitration by an international tribu- 


nal; and that opposition to the United States 
and Venezuela Company’s claims to asphalt 
deposits be withdrawn. 

The answer of Venezuela to the American 
demands is that the disputed questions have 
either been arbitrated before, or have been con- 
sidered in the courts of Venezuela and there 
settled. The foreign secretary has announced 
that he cannot consent to arbitrate the justice 
of the decisions of the courts of his country. 
‘The American solicitor-general has expressed 
the opinion, well supported by evidence, that 
the Venezuelan courts are the creatures of 
President Castro, and decide, not in accordance 
with the law, but in obedience to the orders of 
the president. 

Thus the American claimants are helpless 
and without redress, unless this government 
exercises its undoubted right to compel Ven- 
ezuela to give its citizens a fair hearing. 

There was a similar deadlock between Ven- 
ezuela and several European countries in 1901, 
and the ports of the country were blockaded 
for a time by Great Britain, Germany and Italy. 
Through American intervention an arbitration 
agreement was reached in February, 1903, and 
plans were made for settling the claims. 

The problem before the government in Wash- 
ington, as well as before the orderly govern- 
ments of Europe, is how long to tolerate such a 
disregard of the ordinary rules of honor and 
fair dealing as has long characterized the inter- 
course of Venezuela with the rest of the world. 

oy & 


THE ROAD TO CONTENT. 


t is frequently said that a family can live for 
| much less in England than in America, 

although the details are seldom given in 
support of the statement. A committee of 
representative English working men, which 
visited America not long ago, has reported that 
there is practically no difference in the price of 
food in the two countries, and that in some 
parts of England provisions are more expensive 
than in New York. 

Rent is higher here than in Great Britain. 
But even with the greater rent the American 
working man is better off, for his wages are 
so much higher than those paid on the other 
side that, as the committee has reported, the 
American can save two dollars as easily as the 
Englishman fifty cents. 

The.contented workman is the one who saves 
fifty cents or two dollars, rather than the one 
who complains that his wages are so small 
that he can save nothing. The newspapers 
noted the death the other day of a man in Scot- 
land who had never earned more than eight 
dollars a week, yet had educated two of his five 
children well enough for them to enter the 
learned professions, and had a surplus of mova- 
ble property worth two thousand dollars. 

There is in a New England town a shoe- 
worker who, when he was a young man, 
resolved that he would save enough out of his 
wages to be able to retire and live on his inter- 
est at the age of sixty. He retired at the age 
of fifty-eight, with a home and a competency : 
yet he never received more than fifteen dollars a 
week, 

It is men of this type the world over who are 
the bone and sinew of their respective countries. 
In democracies such as England and America 
they control in a real sense the national policies. 
The cost of living does not trouble them very 
much, for they have schooled themselves to 
adjusting their immediate wants to the neces- 
sity of providing for a future when they may 
rest from their labors. 


* &# & 


t was reported last week in the Current Events 

column that the United States consul in Harbin, 
Manchuria, had refused to recognize the presi- 
dent of the municipal council in that city, on 
the ground that the president was appointed by 
Russia. His action has precipitated a discussion 
in the foreign offices of the world of the open- 
door question in China. According to the treaty 
of Portsmouth, both Russia and Japan agreed 
to evacuate Manchuria, leaving the province to 
the Chinese. The American consul is accredited 
to China, and refuses to recognize any other 
governmental authority. The Russians have not 
withdrawn, neither have the Japanese, and a 
new government for Harbin was lately arranged 
in such a way as to give to Russia the control. 
But the American consul, acting under instruc- 
tions from home, insists that Russia has no more 
right than America or France or Germany to name 
municipal officers in Harbin. It is evident that 
the government in Washington expects both Japan 
and Russia to keep their word given at Ports- 
mouth. If its expectation is expressed with suffi- 
cient emphasis, it is likely that the rights of China 
will be considerably advanced and the friendship 
between the Chinese and the Americans more 
firmly cemented. 


tate universities, at the request of their profes- 
sors, are to benefit by the Carnegie pension 
fund. Ten million dollars were originally given as 
an endowment for pensions for professors in un- 
sectarian colleges. Colleges supported by churches 























and by the states were omitted, on the ground 
that if pensions were to be provided, they might 
well come from those who maintain the institu- 
tions. Many colleges, nominally denominational, 
have given evidence that they are unsectarian, 
and have been admitted to the benefits of the 
fund, and the National Association of State Univer- 
sities petitioned for the enjoyment of the pension 
provisions. It set forth four reasons, the chief of 
which were that in the absence of pension allow- 
ances the state universities would find it difficult 
to compete with the other colleges for first-class 
professors, and that the prospect of pensions paid 
by the states was remote, as it would involve the 
aceeptance of the policy of pensioning state offi- 
cers. Mr. Carnegie has admitted the force of their 
argument by adding five million dollars to the 
original fund, so that the state institutions may 
benefit. But professors in such universities will 
not be pensioned unless the state legislature and 
the governor join in the application that they be 
admitted to the foundation. 
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VERY KIND. 


lizabeth, glancing out the window, gathered 
up her embroidery with an instinct of flight, 
then sank resignedly back into her chair. 

“What is the matter?” her cousin Jessie asked, 
curiously. 

“The matter is Miss ’Liza Pettingill,” Elizabeth | 
replied. “I was too late—I’m discovered. You 
may enjoy the next hour, Jessie.” 

Miss Eliza came up at once, preceded by her 
own cheery voice. She was an alert, smiling little 
woman—the last one to be suspected of a gift for 
bruising susceptible feelings. She greeted the 
family, met Jessie with warm cordiality, and then 
drew a piece of embroidery from her work-bag. 

“Jt’s for your birthday, Alice,” she said. “You | 
thought I’d forgotten, didn’t you? But the older | 
one gets the more I make a point of remembering 
the birthdays. When you were twenty there were 
plenty of beaus and all to send you things, but 
when a girl gets to be thirty it’s different, and old 


| smell. 





friends count more.” 

“You are very kind,” Alice replied, with diffi- 
culty. 

“Oh, Llike to do it,” Miss ’Liza answered, cheer- 
fully. “Elizabeth, I’ve been so distressed over 
something I said the other day. Jane Cartwright 
was speaking of the way you were changing in 
your looks lately, and I said you were growing to 
look like your Aunt Lydia Wadsworth. After- 
wards I was afraid you’d hear it and not like it,— 
girls are so sensitive about such things,—for Lydia 
Wadsworth was a fine woman, but her best friend 
never could say she was handsome. So I wanted 
to tell you that it was just the Wadsworth nose 
and mouth. Your hair and eyes are better than 
hers. I’ve been so disturbed over it.” 

“You are very kind.” Elizabeth echoed Alice. 

Miss ’Liza was chatting on blithely. It was to 
Mrs. Chase now. 





“I met your boy Stuart down-town yesterday, 
and I declare I didn’t know him. I hope he didn’t | 
think 1 meant to pass without speaking. He had 
grown so sort of hollow-cheeked. I hate to think | 
I’ve passed a boy that way, for they’re real sensi- 
tive sometimes underneath. I wouldn’t worry if 
1 were you. I think likely he’ll pick up before 
long. D’ve always said if Stuart could only grow | 
stouter he’d be as fine a boy as I’d care to see.” | 

“You are very—kind,” Mrs. Chase said, faintly. | 

When Miss ’Liza left at last, after numerous | 
cheerful farewells, Jessie looked at the others | 
commiseratingly. ‘You poor things, how do you 
stand it?” she cried. 

“She isa living example of the fine art of how not 
to apologize,” Elizabeth answered, whimsically. | 
“We try to accept her in a chastened spirit of | 
meekness. She is, 1 suppose, good for our souls. 
And underneath she is really very kind.” 


¢ ¢ 


A THOROUGH DEMONSTRATION. 


“ MM: dear, you must not fidget so with your 

handkerchief when you’re in the pulpit,” | 
said the minister’s wife, as she walked home by | 
his side after the morning service. 

“Fidget!” exclaimed the gentleman. “Why, I | 
seldom use my handkerchief. What do you| 
mean ?”’ 

“I don’t mean using it,” replied the wife, laugh- 
ing. “I hope you will do that whenever it’s neces- | 
sary; but I mean pulling it out of one pocket and 
stuffing it into another, only to take it out and 
thrust it under the hymn-book. It’s a nervous 
habit, and it’s perfectly distracting to watch you.” 

The clergyman looked kindly incredulous as he 
said: 

“I think you must be mistaken, my dear. I 
might have changed it about a good deal this 
morning, I believe I did, but I’m certain that it 
isn’t a habit. To prove it, I’ll leave my handker- 
chief with you this evening.” It was agreed. 

At the close of the invocation the minister’s 
hand was seen withdrawing itself stealthily from 
uS coat-tail pocket, and after he had said, “Let us 
continue our worship by singing three stanzas”— 
there was a long pause while he fumbled in the 
other coat tail before he added —‘of the three 
undred and forty-third hymn.” 

By keeping his mind on his hands instead of on 
‘he hymn, he managed to get through the singing 
with only one slip; but there were several awk- 
ward pauses during the responsive reading, when 
the minister’s wife watched his hands roam from 
breast pocket to pulpit cushion and back to his 
coat tail again. 

During the anthem the minister seemed less 

bsent-minded, but his wife was uneasy when it 
came time for the prayer, and discreetly covered 
nereyes. Then he grew more and more distracted, 
«ud Kept the audience waiting with hymn-books 

' hand while he made another search for the 
missing bit of linen before giving out the number 
ot the hymn. 
Finally it was time for the sermon. “I invite 
our attention this evening,” he began, and then 
‘topped. This time his hand was in his breast 
pocket. You will find my text,” he began again, 
“in the eighth chapter of Romans.” 
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The little lady in the pew had gained her point, 











but really it was ceasing to be a joke. He could | 
never get through his sermon at this rate. Hastily 
she beckoned to an usher and sent him into the 
pulpit with the minister’s handkerchief. He | 
clutched it with ill-concealed relief, and shot a 
guilty glance at his smiling wife. Then he drew 
a long breath, and, as one set free, went on with | 
his admirable sermon. | 
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“GREEN WATER.” 


bP my sea” on the ocean and “green water” 

on the Nile have two quite different mean- 

ings. The clear, unbroken wave which sweeps 

over the deck bears no relation to the unpleasant | 
product of the upper part of the great river. Hon. 

Sidney Peel gives a description of this curious | 
water in his book on the Nile and the Sudan. | 
About April 15th the Nile begins its annual rise. 
A month later the effect is felt at Khartum. A | 
most curious phenomenon accompanies this in- | 
crease, in the appearance of “green water.” 


It used to be thought that the color came from 
the swamps of the Upper Nile, lying isolated and 
stagnant under the burning tropleal sun, and pol- | 
luting the waters with decaying vegetable matter. | 
With the spring rise, this fetid water was 
supposed to be swept into the streams to make its 
appearance in Egypt. 
_ Thistheoryis nowabandoned. The green water 
is caused by the presence of innumerable numbers | 
of microscopic Alga, offensive to the taste and | 
ll. They have their origin way up in the trib- 
utaries, and are carried to the Nile, where under 
the hot sun and in the clear water they increase 
with a rapidity, forming columns from two 
—" and fifty miles to five hundred miles in 
ength. 

he weeds go on growing and dying and decay- 
ing until the turbid flood waters put them to an 
end, for they cannot exist save in clear water. 

Horrible as the green water is, it is hailed with 
delight by the Egyptians, for its appearance is a 
forerunner of the real flood time and the close of 
the water famine. 
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NEEDED THE BRUSH. 


li Whitney, who so long vexed his soul over his 
first and mightiest invention, the cotton-gin, 
was aided in his success by the quick wit and 
insight of awoman. In “Old Paths and Legends 





| of the New England Border” Miss Katherine M. | 


Abbott gives the story, as told by a granddaughter | 
of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of the consummation | 
of Whitney’s experiment at the beautiful and | 
hospitable Dungeness on Cumberland Island, over- | 
eanopied with live-oaks and olive-trees. 


Mrs. Greene had become interested in Mr. | 
bey enterprise, and invited him to spend 
the winter at Dungeness, “‘where an abundance of 
cotton and quiet were assured.” 

One —— he descended headlong into the 
drawing-room from his workshop in the fifth story | 
and excitedly exclaimed, ‘The victory is mine!” 
In deep sympathy, guests and hostess went with 
him to see the model in motion, by which Whitney 
was to change the industrial history of the world. 

For a few moments the miniature saws revolved | 
without hindrance, and the separation of the seed | 
from the cotton-wool was successfully accom- | 
egy but after a little the saws clogged with | 

int, the wheel stopped, and poor Whitney was in | 
despair. 

“Here’s what you need!” exclaimed Mrs. Greene. 
She seized a clothes-brush and held it firmly to 
the teeth of the saws. 

“Madam,” said Whitney, overcome with emo- 
tion and speaking with the exaggeration of grati- 
tude, “‘you have perfected my invention.” | 
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WORTH BORROWING. 


he Bishop of London, in his recent visit to 

America, made many friends by his humor, 
now tender, now kind, now sardonic. One of the 
many stories told of him in this country is the 
following, related by a clergyman and printed in 
the Washington Star: 


The bishop was at a dinner of clerics in New 
York. We divines are a modest lot, but occa- 
sionally our self-esteem gets the better of us, and 
we brag and boast and make ourselves ridiculous. | 

A Boston minister at this dinner got to telling | 
about a begging sermon he had once preached. | 

“T don’t wish to brag or boast,” he began, “nor | 
would I have you think me conceited, but, gentle- 
men, I assure you —” 

And then at great length he told us how women | 
had wept at his begging sermon’s pathos, strong | 
men had emitted hoarse sobs, and in an avalanche 
the contributions had poured in—gold and green- 





| backs, checks, even jewels and watches and great 


heaps — 

But here the Bishop of London leaned forward 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“By the way, brother,” he said, “could you lend 
me that sermon?” 
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| 
TOURIST SMALL TALK. | 


hen American travellers get together on a | 

hotel veranda in Ceylon, one might think 
they would talk about the wonders of the Orient. 
But they do not, according to “Daily Notes of a 
Trip Around the World,” a recent book by Mr. E. 
W. Howe, the editor of the Atchison Globe. 


They talk about aperient waters and pills, Mr. 
Howe states, for from the time a traveller starts | 
from home until his return he uses these things 
—. 

Ocean travel disarranges his stomach and his 
system generally, and he is compelled to resort to 
or to keep alive till he reaches his native 
and. 

Every time I see a new traveller, wearing a queer | 
hat and suit, I can’t help oe what sort of | 
= he buys. A new man I met this morning 
talked beautifully about the buried cities of Ceylon 
for a few minutes, but in a little while he drifted 
off to Cockle’s pills, which seem to be the favorite. 
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A “WASHING” MISSION. 


he visiting housekeeper recently described in 

the New York Sun must be a stout-armed 
angel, or she would never have lived to write the 
entry in her day-book quoted below. 


“Washed the sick woman in bed, washed and | 
dressed four children, did the washing, scrubbed | 
two floors, washed the dishes, washed the | 


windows.” 

A discriminating glance at this entry will dis- 
close the fact that she washed about —— 
in the house. How the head of the family escape 
the panes is not stated; perhaps there was no 

ad. 











When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 


retiring brings refreshing sleep. (Ade. 
STAMP 105 diff. Peru, etc., 5c. 1000 finely mixed, 20c. 

2 LIsT FREE. C, STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
Agents $103.50 per month 
selling these wonderful Scissors. V.C. 
Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs 
in 3 hours, made $13; you can do it, 
we show how. FREE OUTFIT. | CUTS TOTHEEND 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 821 K Street, Dayton, Ohio. 


STAMMERERS. 


We teach natural speech by thoroughly scientific 
and natural methods. COME TO THE BEST. 
Write to-day for FREE 1908 catalogue and trial offer. The 
North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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107 WASHINGTON STREET. 


is the one great 
reason why the 


M. M. MOTORCYCLE 


is the acknowledged leader in this country; simple 
of construction; simple to control. Its splendid 
8 h.p. Engine can and does deliver the power when 
and where you need it. ts efficient belt trans- - 
mission makes Motorcycling a real pleasure. For 
details send for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 
American Motorcycle Co., Brockton, Mass. 
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The Stove Makes 
the Kitchen 


That kitchen is complete 
where everything, from 
Monday's wash to Satur- 
day’s big baking, is done 
over the comfortable and 
comforting New Perfec- 
tion Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove. 


4 Lightens the daily bur- 
dens of housekeeping by 
its convenience and per- 
fect adaptability to every 
purpose of a kitchen 
stove. When Summer 


days are long and hot, the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is a priceless possession. No matter how large the family you 
cook for, nor how long the fire keeps going, the kitchen remains 
comfortably cool through it all. This is because the principle 
embodied in the “ New Perfection’ Oil Stove is entirely different 
and distinct from that of a coal range. Can deliver heat in but 
one direction—upward to the top of the stove where it is 
needed—therefore it cannot overheat the kitchen. Made in 
three sizes, all warranted. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


The Rayo LAMP is unsurpassed 


for home illumi- 
nation. Floods the room with light if you wish it— 
gives a restful, mellow glow if you prefer it. Just the 
lamp for daily use everywhere. If not with your 
dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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A pitiful piece of patches and shreds,— 

But stay your passionate grieving,— 

Is it late to pick up the broken threads 
And change the pattern of weaving? 





The warp was dyed in the wool and drawn 
To the loom without your willing; 

But the shuttle that flies from dawn to dawn 
Carries the thread of your filling. 


The fabric of life by which you are known 
Is not, perhaps, of your choosing; 

But the matter which gives it light and tone 
Is the color you are using. 


Over the dingy ancestral dyes, 
Over and under, and over, 

The gold of your shuttle tints as it flies 
The blemish it may not cover. 


Forward and onward; you may not pause, 
In your own work disbelieving, 

For still by the force of its unseen laws 
The loom goes on with its weaving. 


And your inmost thought is caught in the snare 
By a law that no man knoweth; 

And your purpose, be it false or fair, 
Shows in the web as it groweth. 


Well for you and well for us all, sweet friend, 
When, at last, our shuttles falter, 

If the weavers beginning where we end 
Find naught in the pattern to alter. 






® 
A SATISFYING THOUGHT. 
. Wy en are usually reticent about 
a those things which affect 


them deeply ; their relig- 
ious beliefs and their family affec- 
tions. Now and then they will 
talk of them with their most inti- 
mate friends, and it happens once 
in a long while that a man is so 
full of a sacred experience that 
the need to speak of it overcomes 
his reluctance to expose his inner 
life, and he confides in the first 
acquaintance whom he meets. 
Major Harrison had passed through such 
an experience one cold March day, and as he 
returned to his usual work in the court-house, 
he stopped in the room assigned to the newspaper 
reporters. Only one man was in the room at 
the time, and the major drew a chair near him 
and sat down, hardly noticing the nod of recog- 
nition. When the reporter finished what he 
was writing and looked at his caller, the major 
began to talk almost as if he were thinking 
aloud. 

‘*This has been a sad and a pleasant day for 
me,’’ he said. ‘‘I was married thirty years 
ago to-night, and my wife died last December. 
I have just been out to Greenwood to lay some 
flowers on her grave. While I was there I got 
to thinking about old times.’’ 

His voice trembled a little, but he continued: 

“Our married life was happy. We were 
together on every anniversary of the wedding 
but three, and then I was in the army. 

‘*T can remember the day when I was married 
just as distinctly as if it were yesterday. 1 was 
working on the Herald then, and had made 
arrangements to stop earlier than usual in the 
afternoon. The morning passed slowly, and I 
became so impatient that I couldn’t work. I 
stopped at half past two o’clock, and went 
home and dressed for the wedding. Then I 
went to my wife’s house,—or rather the house 
of the girl who was to be my wife,—and I 
reached there at six o’clock, although the wed- 
ding was not to begin till eight o’ clock. 

‘** At last the bride was dressed and started to 
come down-stairs with her bridesmaids. I can 
see her now. She wore a silk dress of some 
color between white and lavender, and had on 
a veil, and some flowers at her belt, and her 
bright blue eyes were sparkling. She was slim 
then. Afterward she grew stouter, for she was 
the mother of a large family. 

“‘T ran up the stairs, and met her on the 
landing. She asked me how she looked, and I 
said what any bridegroom would say under the 
circumstances, and she seemed pleased. Yes, 
we lived happily together for a good many 
years.’” 

‘*‘T can understand how this has been a sad 
anniversary for you,’’ remarked his companion. 
**But you said it has been pleasant also. How 
was that?’’ 

‘*No, it has not been altogether sad,’’ the 
major explained, with a smile. ‘‘While I was 
standing by the headstone to-day I thought 
of all the years my wife and I had together— 
the joys we shared; the happiness of seeing 
our children grow up into manhood and woman- 
hood. And then I thought how cold the grave 
was, with the winds blowing over it from the 
bay, and if I believed that that is the end 
of it all, it would be intolerable. But I did 
not think of my wife as there in the frozen 
ground. I did think, instead, how pleasant, 
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how satisfying, it is to believe that there is 


The two men were silent for a time. When | 
they did speak again it was of commonplace 


things. 
* © 


GENUINE WILD HORSES. 


n 1879 the Russian explorer, Prjevalsky, re- 

ported that he had discovered a new and quite 

distinct wild horse in the Gobi Desert, to the 
south of Mongolia. Although evidence existed 
that wild horses were probably as abundant in 
prehistoric times in the south of Europe as zebfas 
are to-day in British East Africa, most naturalists 
believed that true wild horses with an unbroken 
line of wild ancestry were extinct. Hence great 
interest was felt in Prjevalsky’s discovery. Two 
years later, says a writer in the London Times, 
‘Poliakoff published a description of the horse, to 
which he gave the name ZLquus prjewalskii. Then 
the brothers Grum-Grjimailo saw the horses in 
the desert, and learned new facts about them. 


The Russians decided to capture a number of 
the animals and take them to Europe. Their 
efforts were successful, and several — ago a 
herd of about thirty of the Prjevalsky horses, after 
much trouble, were landed in Europe. Most of 
them are still in Russia, but a few were taken to 
England, where they are kept on the estate of the 
Duke of Bedford. - 

The English naturalists did not make a scientific 
study of the animals in that country because the 
Russians have had a most thorough investigation 
in progress, with the advantage that nearly all 
the captive horses and a number of skeletons are 
in their hands. Very few of the English natural- 
ists believed they were true wild horses, but 
looked upon them either as a kiang, hybrid,—the 
kiang being a species of the ass,—or as the off- 
spring of escaped Mongol ponies. 

The Russians, however, have settled the ques- 
tion. They have proved by the methods of com- 
yarative a and in other ways that the | 
rjevalsky horse has no relationship with Mongol | 
ponies or the kiang, but is a valid and distinct | 
species of the —_ horse, without relationship 
to the ass, although it has some features that 
remind one of the Asiatic ass; but even in these 
features, as the tail, for example, the resemblance 
is closer to the horse than to the ass. 

The animals were mere colts when they arrived 
in Europe, and were not prepossessing, for they 
did not take kindly to the novel surroundings 
were out of condition, and had ragged coats an 
awkward gaits. They have now reached matu- 
rity. have been well cared for, and are good-looking 
animals. 

Many naturalists now hold the opinion that the 
domestic horse of to-day was mainly derived from 
three wild species, which have been named the 
steppe, forest and plateau varieties. The Prie- 
valsky horse is a representative of the steppe 
variety. 

The brothers Grum-Grjimailo, who have had the 
best ——— to observe this horse in its wild 
state, say that it lives in the level districts and 
goes at night to the pasture-lands and drinking- 
places. At break of day it returns to the desert, 
where it rests until sunset. 

When there are nursing colts in the herd the 
animals always rest in the same place, but this 
does not appear to be the case when the foals 
become larger. 

They usually walk one behind the other, so that 
the region where they live is covered with deeply 
trodden tracks. 

They neigh clearly, and the sound is exactly 
like the neigh of the domestic horse. There is 
the same resemblance between the snorting of a 
badly frightened wild horse and that of domestic 
horses when scared. 

The ey have made many attempts to 
tame the wild horse, but in vain. All efforts to 
tame the animals that have been taken to Europe 
have also failed. Thus far the horse will not 
submit to man, is afraid of him, and cannot be 
rendered serviceable. Although now accustomed 
to the of human beings, the captives are 
very badly frightened if a person approaches 
nearer than two or three rods of them. 





* ¢ 


KING EDWARD AS A FARMER. 


ing Edward has been an enthusiastic agricul- 
kK turist for nearly half a century, says a writer 

in the London Lxpress. For many years 
his shorthorns, shire horses, thoroughbreds, hack- 
neys.and Southdown sheep have been second to 
none in the kingdom. It might be erroneously 
supposed that the King wins at the agricultural 
shows merely because he is King. Farmers, who 
ought to know, are quick to controvert the idea. 
The King never shows an animal he has not bred 


because they are the best. 


Since he came to the throne, affairs of state 
have prevented his majesty from devoting as 
much time as he would like to his farming and 
agricultural interests. He is no longer able to 
occupy his se as he did when Prince of 
Wales, sitting in his pleasant business room at 
Sandringham, receiving and instructing the bailiffs 
and others concerned in the management of his 
two-thousand-acre farm. But in spite of his multi- 
farious engagements, the King still manages to 
continue and supervise the —— of stock. 
His stockkeepers are enthusiastic in his service, 
and the result has been that the King is even more 
successful at the shows now than he was when he 
was Prince of Wales. 

King Edward may well be proud of his remark- 
able record, particularly if he recalls the condition 
of the Sandringham farm lands, whence many of 
these triumphs have come, before he put them 
into cultivation. A famous agriculturist who 
inspected the land before “a Edward set about 
transforming it, reported: “It is a very barren 
soil, Lge oy f capable of cultivation.” Could he 
revisit the land to-day, he would indeed be amazed 
at the revolution which has made Sandringham 
one of the finest stock-raising farms in the country. 

The result of his majesty’s labors is summarized 
by an unimpeachable authority, Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard, who says: 

“It is a wonderful farm, for I imagine that 
nowhere is so much high-bred stock to be seen 
upon the same area. At least, in all my extensive 
ourneyings throughout the twenty-six counties in 

tngland of which I have examined the agriculture, 
I have not found its equal.” 

f there is one department of his farming in 
which King Edward takes particular pleasure it 
is that of horse-breeding, and he was greatly 
delighted, therefore, at the achievement of his 
shire stallion, Premvictor, in winning the first 
prize in the International Live Stock Exhibition 
at Chicago. 

The success of the King’s shires has been ex- 
traordinary. At one sale fifty-four of his horses 
realized an average of two hundred and twenty- 
four pounds each. 

The King’s Southdowns and shorthorns are as 
famous to-day as they were in the heyday of his 
active farming when Prince of Wales. Only a few 
months ago one of his shorthorn bulls, “Pride of 
Sunshine,” fetched the high price of four hundred 





geese. Notthat thisisarecord. One such bull, 
estined for Argentina, brought no less than a 
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thousand guineas. The Sandringham shorthorns | resisted the 7 of the whale-lances, which 


something beyond the tomb.’? | are coveted by breeders everywhere, and picked 


bulls among them have often been sold for fabu- 
lous sums. 


King Edward’s example and 4 have | 


been of incalculable benefit to agriculture in Eng- 
land. He has always been interested in the wor 

of the Royal Agricultural Society, of which he has 
been president several times, and he is also a 
patron of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association. 
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OR SY SAR CEA 
By Blanche Trennor HeatkvU 





he sits at twilight with her rosy child 
Clasped to her breast, while tender memories 
waken 


| Of a fair babe that once upon her smiled, 


Whose lily-bud of being undefiled 
Its petals closed with the first dews unshaken. 


She sees the shining of the evening star, 
And her heart yearns, its radiance beholding, 
To know in what celestial fields afar, 
Beyond the limit of that silver bar 
*Twixt earth and heaven, her lost flower is un- 
folding. 


But steadfast in the faith that conquers pain, 
Nor time nor space her treasures can disse ver, 
Assured, howe’er the long years wax and wane, 
That lily of God’s garden shall remain 
Through chance and change her own, her child 
forever. 


She may not watch its loveliness unclose 

Like this bright flower that lies upon her bosom— 
Parted a while, ah, yet her fond heart knows 
Both hers alike, on earth the budding rose, 

In heaven the pure and perfect lily-blossom. 
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JERRY’S HOME TRAINING. 


he school-teacher had sent for Mrs. Binter to 

| tell her that Jerry Binter told such false- 

hoods that his teacher and companions 

could not believe a word he said. Jerry’s mother, 

says a writer in the Chicago News, listened in 
righteous anger. 


“Well!” declared Mrs. Binter. “And when I’m 
always doing all I can to make that boy honest 
and have him learn his lessons. I just told him if 
he didn’t pass for fifth grade in June I’d send him 
to the reform school. [ told him that nearly every 
day, and got him so good and frightened that he 
brought his book home evenings, an’ you know 
he ee, 

“Yes,” said the principal, “he passed. But I’m 
sorry you threatened him with the reform school, 
because you know you wouldn’t have had the 
power to send him there just because he failed to 
make his grade.” 

“Oh, of course I didn’t mean it,” Mrs. Binter 
assured her. “I wouldn’t let my boy go away 
from me, not even if the President said so; but he 
didn’t know that, an’ it scared him all right.” 

i principal sighed, and began a new line of 
attack. 

“Does his father ever take any hand in your 
son’s training?’ she inquired. “I think when a 
boy gets to be Jerry’s age his father ought to keep 
sag | close watch on his habits.”’ 

“His father works nights and sleeps daytimes 
mostly,” replied Mrs. Binter. ‘‘And he’s that hard 
on the kids I never tell him what they do. Why, 
last week I kept Jerry in from his 
morning because he stayed up so late the night 
before; and when his father saw him he said, 
‘What you doing here, kid?’ And I — up 
quick,—I was so afraid Jerry’d tell him why,—and 
said, ‘Jerry’s got the toothache, and I told him to 
a Af the stove.’ 

“His father wouldn’t have him tell lies for any- 
thing. We tell Jerry always to be honest an’ 
never say arene that ain’t so.” 

“Well,” said the principal, “I am sorry I had to 
trouble you to come to see me. 
to be sure that the home influence with the boy 
was what it should be, and I can always find that 
out more quickly by talking with a boy’s mother 
than in any other way. Of course, if he lives with 
people who are always straightforward themselves 
and insist on honesty in him, he is sure to outgrow 
the bad habit. I believe a great deal in the force 
of example in training children. Ifa boy’s mother 
and father are — strictly truthful with him 
he is far more apt to honest himself, don’t you 
think so?” 

“Sure,” assented Mrs. Binter. “I'll lick him 
any time he tells alie. You just send him home 
any time and I’ll see to him.” 

“Thank you for coming, Mrs. Binter,” said the 

rincipal, rising to conclude the interview. “Now 

hat I understand how matters stand at home with 
Jerry, I think we can manage him. Good morn- 


“Good morning,” said Mrs. Binter, cheerfully. 
* © 


SAVING THEIR LEADER. 


n 1818 went out the first British expedition pre- 
| pared to winter as near the north pole as 

possible. The-vessels were the Dorothea and 
Trent, the first under the command of David 
Buchan, the other under that of John Franklin. 
Neither officer, writes Mr. W. J. Gordon in 
“Round About the North Pole,” had been in the 
arctic region before; but Buchan had done excel- 
lent service in surveying Newfoundland, and 
Franklin had been marked for special duty owing 
to his work in Australian seas. 


They were instructed to proceed to the north 
pole, thence to continue on to Bering Strait direct, 


or by the best route they could find, to make their | 
way to the Sandwich Islands or New Albion, and | 
Strait east- | 


thence to come back through Berin: 
ward, keeping in sight and approaching the coast 
of America whenever the ice would permit them 
to do so. 

A nice little program. But they started too 
early in a bad season. They made accurate sur- 
veys and other observations; in exploration they 
did little, but they had many adventures. 

Off Cloven Cliff there was a walrus-fight, begun 
by the seamen and continued by the walruses 
when they found themselves more at home in the 
water than on the ice. pay | rose in numbers 
about the boats, rushing at them, snorting with 
rage, endeavoring to upset them or stave them in 
by hooking their tusks on the gunwales, or butting 
at them with their heads. 

“It was the opinion of our people,” says Beechey, 
“that in this assault the walruses were led on by 
one animal in particular, a much larger and more 
formidable beast than any of the others; and the 
directed their efforts more 2 towa 
him, but he withstood all the blows of their toma- 


lay Saturday | 


| 
| 





| 
| 
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were, unfortunately, not very sharp, and soon 
bent double. 

“The herd was so numerous and their attacks 
so incessant that there was not time to load a 
musket, which, indeed, was the only effectual 
mode of serious] injuring them. 

“The purser, fortunately, had his gun loaded, 
and the whole now being nearly exhausted with 
chopping and — at their assailants, he 
snatched it up, and my my the muzzle down 
the throat of the leader, fired into him. 

“The wound proved mortal, and the animal fell 
back amongst his companions, who immediately 
desisted from their attack, assembled round him, 
and in a moment quitted the boat, swimming 
away as hard as they could with their leader, 
whom pas | actually bore up with their tusks, and 
assiduously preserved from sinking.” 


¢ © 


WEATHER TO SUIT. 


“ © weather report received, so we repub- 

N lish that of yesterday,” a certain village 

newspaper announced, on a tempestuous 

day when the wires were down. The editor of a 

more enterprising sheet did better—he proceeded 
to make good the deficiency himself. 


“Feeling sure that our readers will wish to learn 
the probabilities, officially or otherwise,” he de- 
clared, confidently, “‘we have taken personal pains 
to ascertain them. We first consulted that re- 
spected authority, Squire ee ee 
incidentally as we crossed the pond that the ice is 
not firm enough for skating: Boys, take warning! 
and as we sat on the top step emptying the water 
out of our boots, squire gave us his views from 
the hall. As we were wetter than a drowned rat, 
and shook off showers with every shiver, he did 
not, out of respect for Mrs. Pedbury’s carpets, ask 
us in. We would have appreciated it if he had, 


| but cannot wonder. 





| 


But I wanted | 





“Squire opines the wind will go down with the 
sun; that there will be a big drop in the thermom- 
eter by midnight, and clear, cold weather to- 
morrow. 

“Our confidence in his judgment is such that we 
were returning satisfied, when on the corner we 
blew violently into the arms of Cap’n Ebenezer 
Tuttle, who disentangled us from his muffler with 
difficulty and warm language, but subsequently 
consented to prognosticate for publication. Cap’n 
Eb says the mercury will rise as the wind drops; 
that we are going have a real springy, mild 
spell, and he’Il bet his hat there’ll be a warm rain 
by to-morrow noon. He states that Squire Ped- 
bury is a fine man, but when it comes to weather, 
his opinion is not worth shucks. 

“At our office door we encountered our esteemed 
subscriber, Miss Lydia Pettengill, with whom we 
cajoyed a pleasant chat while rectifying her new 
silk umbrella, which had blown inside out. Miss 
Pettengill differs from the gentlemen with modest 
reluctance, and is a little shy at print; but she is 

rfectly sure there will be no present change in 

i nor will the wind subside, as we are 
receiving the first instalment of what is bound to 
be a ‘dry storm’ of several days’ duration. 

“Our readers can take their choice. Meanwhile 
the gale still howls, and we can assure them, with 
a fervor unanimously shared by our three author- 
ities, that they will be much more comfortable 
indoors conversing about the weather than out- 
doors experiencing it.” 


* ¢ 


DOING THE MONGOLIAN. 


n crossing the Mongolian prairies in a motor- 
| ear, writes Signor Luigi Barzini in “From 

Pekin to Paris in a Motor-Car,” one has many 
unusual experiences. He tells of a Mongolian 
chief who insisted upon extending the hospitality 
of his village, where the travellers made a some- 
what reluctant stop. 


A fine old man, the father of our friend, enter- 
tained us ceremoniously, and an old woman, his 
mother, placed respectfully before us dishes of 
cheese, cups of steaming tea, and glasses full of a 
sweet, clear liquor made with fermented milk. 
While we were conscientiously imbibing a quan- 
tity of milk, we heard some words which gave wu; 
a shock of surprise: 

“Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” 

A young Mongolian, just arrived, had uttered 
that simple and astounding question. He spoke 
with the most excellent Teutonic accent. 

*‘Ja,” replied the prince, “‘/ch spreche Deutsch.” 

And the young ongolian began to converse in 
Goethe’s native tongue. He asked what was the 
Fee of our machine, and found the answer satis- 

actory. 
“But where did you learn to speak German?” 
asked Prinee Borghese. 

“In Berlin. A distant place is Berlin.” 

“And what did you do in Berlin?” 

“I did the Mongolian,” he replied, gravely. 

We — he was joking, or that perhaps he 
had not understood our question. 

“What were you doing in Berlin?” 

“TI was a Mongolian. I was a Mongolian,” he 
repeated, deliberately. Then he added, “I was 
at an exhibition, you see. There were people of 
all races. There was an encampment of Mongolian 
yurtas, With its horses, its dogs, and its women; 
and a great crowd came to see us every day and 
spoke to us, so I learned German.” 

“Do you like Europe?” — 

“Yes. And you, do you like Mongolia?” 

“Very much.” 

He seemed satisfied with us and with this an- 
swer, which showed him how enlightened our 
judgment was. 


* © 


AN ABIDING INTEREST. 


ll the artists who went to Greenbank knew 
A Johnny Lane; he hung round them all his 
spare time, and asked questions about their 
pictures and belongings, and ran errands with 
delight and pride. Johnny’s mother had seven 
other children, so that her hands were full. But 
one day it occurred to her to wonder if Johnny 
were possibly in the way when the artists were 
busy. 


“Now you understand, I don’t want any child of 
mine hanging round where folks don’t want him,” 
she said firmly, corralling Johnny one morning. 
“Are hw sure that red-haired man likes to have 
you right out there in the marsh with him? 
Maybe he don’t care for boys. I’m afraid you're 
kind of forthputting.” 

“No such a thing,” said Johnny, stoutly. “That 
man likes me ’bout the best of all the ones that 
paints. The rest of ’em don’t talk much to me, 

yut he keeps asking me about my friends, where 
they are, and when I go fishing and swimming, 
and so on, just the time we go, he’s asked me,— 
and when school begins, and all kinds of things 
about what I do. 

*He’s real interested in me, mother, and last 
night the only reason I came home was because 
he said he was afraid a mother that had a ~~ like 
me would be worrying if he didn’t get home 
before ’twas pitch-dark. 

“He’s even asked me what time we have dinner, 
*eause he said he liked to think of a growing boy 


hawks without flinching, and his tough hide | getting plenty to eat—so there!” 
























































THE GARDEN. 


By A. M. P. 


hen I looked and laughed into 


baby’s eyes, 


And a seed of love had planted, 


In a little while 
An answering smile 


Was the blossoming flower I wanted. 





hen Cousin 
Dorothy came 
from the South 


she told her Northern cousins about a floral 
parade in which she had taken part. Her | 
friend owned « pony and cart, which they had 
decorated and driven. 

‘*The cart was all deckolated,’’ said Dorothy, 
who made her own words when much excited, 
‘‘and it was a lovely pagrant!’’ | 

‘*What is a pagrant?’’ asked Ethel, wonder- | 
ingly. 









**And why not?’’ 
said Aunt Fanny. 


The next few days were busy ones. 


| baskets, all made of crinkly 

colors. 

the baskets out of cardboard and paper. 
May-day was warm, and Uncle Ned went 


paper of many 


Invita- 
| tions were delivered in the prettiest tissue May- 


Aunt Fanny taught them how to make | 


| 


This remark brought | 
| all the cousins hovering round the favorite aunt, 

whom they called the ‘‘family magician,’’ be- 

| cause she made things come to pass. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


t rose in her eye, 


‘‘Why, it is a long marching line of things,’’ | early to the meadow and set up the pole, bright | 
she explained, in her own way. ‘‘Don’t you| with its strips of bunting. There was still 
remember reading about the pagrants they had | the mystery of the ‘‘coach’’ and pair that was 
in the olden times ?’’ |to draw the queen, but there was no disap- | 
“I think you mean pageants,’”’ said Aunt pointment when they found at the door the | 
Fanny, coming to the rescue and smoothing out | big wheeled cart ‘‘deckolated’’ with flowers, 
things as she always did, and then when the | and with a seat made for the queen and her at- 





And it’s taking a course 
Down a beautiful plain 
From its beautiful source. 
Between rosy banks, 


Speeding on toward the south, 


It is finding a way 


To the gulf of her mouth: 


When — she smiles! 
In the stream’s very flow 
A depression appears 


On the valley below; 


And the waters slide inward 


And settle, and make — 
As sure as I’m watching — 
A little salt lake! 
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DREAMS. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


here do the dear dreams come 


from, 


The big, big dreams and the small, 


When I go to sleep, 
When I’ve counted sheep, 


And the last’s jumped over the wall? 


Sometimes I’m a fairy princess 


With lots of beautiful things; 
Sometimes I just stand 
In Far- Away Land, 


And a little bird sings and sings. 


Maybe I sail on the ocean 
in a ship with silken sails; 
Or maybe I go 
Where gold apples grow 


in the loveliest, greenest dales. 


Where do they go, 1 wonder? 
! never can tell, you see. 
I wake in my cot, 


And they’re half forgot 


And behold, 





| tissue-paper, bits of dry moss, birch bark and 








When my mother comes in to me. 


cousins all laughed, she drew Dorothy to her 
side and said, ‘‘I know just why you made the | 
mistake. It was because it was a floral parade 
and the flowers were all fragrant, and that 
made you mix up the words.’’ | 
**T wish we could have one, anyway—a lovely 
‘fragrant pagrant,’ ’’ said Ethel, laughingly. 


tendant. 

With merry games and romping, the queen 
quite forgot the dignity 
played the part of pony on the way home. 

‘*Hooray for the fragrant pagrant!’’ they all 


| cried, as they came into the yard and found 
| mother waiting at the door. 
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MAKING MAY-BASKETS. 





henever a lonely day came 
W Cousin Isabel thought of 

something nice for the chil- 
dren to do. This time it was to make 
| May-baskets. One rainy morning she 
| called them into the nursery, where they found | 
la long table heaped with different - colored 


small pasteboard boxes. 

Under their cousin’s direction they covered 
the boxes with ruffles of crimped 
paper, and hung long streamers 
from the corners. Some light- 
weight green cardboard was 
used to make cornucopias, and 
the birch bark was glued and 
folded into pretty shapes to hold 
candy. Even little Benny had 
learned in the kindergarten to 
weave two colored paper strips, 
and he made a lining for one of 
the boxes. 

Mother covered a wooden butter 
boat, and glued a_ pasteboard 
handle to its sides, and when it 
was decorated she filled it with 
damp moss, in which they could 
stick the stems of flowers. | 

Cousin Isabel brought in the | 
half of dried egg-shells. These | 





she gave a coating of glue, over 
which she stuck a fringy covering. 


of office, and even | 


The inside was daintily lined, and | 


the paper wound into a firm handle, 
which was glued to the sides. 

All that day they worked hard, and each had 
finished four baskets of different shapes and sizes. 

It was great fun deciding to whom to give 
them, and later on, the excitement of hanging 
them and then running for a hiding-place! 

Other little girls caught the 
spirit of fun, and dainty baskets 
filled with candy or flowers were 
hung every night. 

One old lady who lived near 
Mabel was so delighted when 
she answered the dvor-bell, to 
find a little square May-basket 
filled with pink and white pep- 
permints covered with a bunch 
of wild flowers! The girls, 
hiding behind the hedge near by, 
felt well repaid for their work 
when they saw how happy it 
had made her. The children 
say that May-time is as much 
fun as Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas ; and they are planning still 
more elaborate baskets. 

DIANTHA HORNE. 














PUZZLES. 


1. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Fill the blanks with the same word transposed. 
I. 
Come ---, you must --- that we have ---. 
II. 


Thou man of ------ judgment, who 
hay to send out of the country, know that the 
------ are turned, and thou mayst yet need hay 
to feed in thine own ------ to the sheep that 

---- with hunger. 


2. WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
My first, a lady, and we hear 
Her other name was Vere de Vere. 
My second makes a pleasant drink, 
But it is very sour, I think 
My third I trust this rime will do 
To many friends as well as you. 
My fourth is used upon a bow 
In order that with ease twill go. 
My last’s a word you must find out, 
. It means concerning, or about. 
Il. 
The leaves rustled softly in the still air as Penel- 
ope sat down under the tree. 
A pleasant place for a home is near the sea, 
especially if one likes to fish or enjoys swimming. 


All along the Black Sea, near Sebastopol espe- 
cially, an maportens part of the tele graph service 
was de stroyed by fire. 

How very tall and straight the rector is; what a 
fine bearing he has! 

Some of the finest specimens of bird industry 
may be seen at the Museum of Natural History. 


3. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
Fill blanks with geographical names. 
“And dread O—— at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill.” 
“So through the P—— woods 
John Alden went on his errand.”’ 


“O Wolfe, to thee a streaming flood of woe, 
Sighing | we pay, and think e en conque st de ar: 





Whilst thy ‘sad fate exhorts the he art. wrung 


tear. 
“When falls the Coliseum, R—— shall fall.”’ 
“For S—— and for freedom’s ri cht 


The Bruce his part had played. 
“And like another Helen, fired another T—.” 
“There was a man in the land of U-— whose 
name was Job.” 
“T stood in V——, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on eac . hand.’ 
“Quiet reigns in W—.’ 
“In X—— did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 
““Whate’er betide, we’ll turn aside 
And see the braes of Y—.” 
“Ask where’s the North? At York ’tis on the 
Tweed; 
In Scotland, on the Oreades; and there, 
At Greenland, Z——, or the Lord knows where. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


” 


1. 1. Rail. 1. Track. 

2. 1. Con, tent—content. 11. School, house — 
aoe 

3. “A wild goose never laid a tame egg.” 11. 


“The better 
“Make the best 


“Think of ease, but work on. 4 III. 
the day the better the deed.” rv 
of a bad bargain.” 

4. 1. (a) Robert of Normandy; (b) Henry I. 
11. (a) Thomas a Becket; (b) Henry II. my, (a) 
Edward IV; (b) Duke of Gloucester. rv. (a) Sir 
Walter Raleigh; (b) ro Elizabeth. v. Edward 
II. vi. (a) Duke of Lorraine; (b) Duke of Bur- 
undy. vil. Richard iil. virr. Henry VIII. 1x. 
liver Cromwell. x. (a) General Dalziel; (b) 
Charles I 


5. 1. Ant. m1. Mint. 
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CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Distfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 
heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
scalp, from infancy to age. (Adv. 

















THE WORCESTER 


Elastic Stockings 


WEAR LONGEST, are MADE TO MEASURE and 
are SOLD AT PRICES NO OTHER MANUPFAC- 
TURER CAN MEET. Write to-day for free booklet 
telling how to relieve VARICOSE VEINS and xiv- 
ing directions for self-measurement oods most 


is 
durable. Lowest Prices in the United States. 
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WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
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q Dept. 2, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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higher in ice perhaps than 
imitations, but a reason for it.” 
g Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receiptof 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 


CLASS PINS snocesl 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Hither of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or ntunerals, but not more than 


shown in illustration. 
\ Silver Plate.$1.00 {07- 
doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterlin ver, 
Se a 8 
Samp a 
FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated | 390 
catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. CeNu- @ 













loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
ial designs ancl estimates free 

















DOLLAR WATCH. 


Every manly boy wants a real watch, like his 
father or big brother carries. ere’s your chance 
to get a handsome watch and a guaranteed time- 
keeper for one dollar. A watch that winds and 
sets at the stem just like a fifty-dollar watch. 

f you cannot get it from your dealer, we will 
send you this watch promptly upon receipt of $1.00 
(if by registered mail, 8 eents additional). 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
85 Frankel Building, New York City. 














Men who have long 
known the comfort of a 
real shave witha real razor, 
are not easily converted to 

the use of the more or less 
N attractive but unscien- 
tific modern devices 

for shaving. 





cannot be 

equalled for 

asmooth, 

clean, 

cool shave. 

Torrey Razors have 

been the standard for 

many years. The best 

shaving razors known. 

Ask your dealer for 

Torrey Razors and Strops. 

It is worth your while 

to send for our free cata- 

logue. It tells just how 

to select and care for a 
razor. 


THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO., 
Derr. C Worcester, Mass. 





prices. Spec . al 
-—-BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y.- | 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











Aon Pire destroyed about one-third of 
the city of Chelsea, Massachusetts, April 
12th. The fire originated in what seemed a 
trifling blaze among some rags on a dump, but 
a strong gale carried the flames from street to 
street, until an area two miles and a half long 
and a mile wide at its broadest part was burned 
over. Among the buildings destroyed were 11 
churches, 2 hospitals, the city hall, the public 
library, 6 schoolhouses, many business blocks 
and factories, and more than 1,000 dwellings. 
About 10,000 persons were made homeless. 
Ten persons lost their lives and others are 
missing. ‘The fire raged 12 hours before it was 
brought under control. = 
The loss is estimated at 
about $8,000,000. 
& 

hanges in the Brit- 

ish Cabinet. —In 
the reconstructed British 
cabinet Mr. Herbert Henry 
Asquith is prime minister 
and first lord of the treas- 
ury; Mr. David Lloyd- 
George succeeds Mr. 
Asquith as chancellor of 
the exchequer ; Lord T weedmouth, who has been 
first lord of the admiralty, becomes president 
of the council, and is sue- _ ———— 5 
ceeded in the admiralty by 
Mr. Reginald McKenna; 
the Earl of Crewe is secre- 
tary of state for the colo- 
nies; Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill is president of 
the board of trade; and 
Mr. Walter Runciman is 
president of the board of 
education. Mr. John Mor- 
| ley, secretary of state for 
| India, and Sir Henry H. 
Fowler, chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
are made peers, but retain their present offices. 

& 


he Battle-Ship Fleet left Magdalena 
Bay under command of Rear - Admiral 
Thomas, April 11th, for its cruise along the 
coast of California, and reached San Diego April 
14th. Every coast city as far as San Fran- 
cisco will see the fleet, as it has been arranged 
that where no stops are scheduled it will run as 
close to the shore as possible. Ten days after 
the great review at San Francisco, May 8th, 
the fleet will sail for Puget Sound, Seattle and 
Tacoma; and after the ships are docked at 
Bremerton and San Francisco, the fleet will 
sail from San Francisco for Honolulu July 7th. 
Auckland, New Zealand, has been added to the 
fleet’s itinerary, at the urgent request of the 
government of New Zealand. 
& 
peat Battle-Ships.—The President sent a 
special message to Congress, April 14th, 
urgently recommending .an appropriation for 
the building of four battle-ships ; but the House 
the next day defeated, by a vote of 199 to 83, 
an amendment to the pending naval appro- 
priation bill which was in accord with the 
President’s recommendation, and adopted the 
provision in the bill for two battle-ships. 
& 


i Sepeets of Japanese Goods, inspired 
by resentment aroused by the Tatsu Maru 
incident, is extending rapidly in China. The 
Chinese Merchants’ Guild has directed its agents 
in Japan to place no more orders for goods 
there, and to ship all goods already ordered in 
other than Japanese vessels. Many public 
meetings have been held to promote the boycott, 
and emissaries of what is known as the National 
Disgrace Society have been sent to the chief 
commercial centers to extend it. The Chinese 
money-changers at Hongkong refuse to accept 
Japanese bank-notes, even at a discount. The 
boycott may have important political conse- 
quences. ° 


| wees of The Hague Conference.—The 
President recently sent to the Senate 10 
agreements which were adopted at the Peace 
Conference at The Hague last summer, and 
signed by the American delegation. They relate 
to the laws of land warfare, the rights and 
duties of neutral states, the pacific settlement 
of international questions, the collection of 
contractual debts, and other questions affecting 
the peace of nations. Eight of the agreements 
have been ratified by the Senate. A treaty 
providing for the establishment of an interna- 
tional prize court was held for further consid- 
eration. The Senate has ratified arbitration 
treaties with Mexico and with Italy. 
* 

2 paorenty Haiti.—Revolutionary conspir- 

acies have recently disturbed the peace of 
Haiti. The government has summarily executed 
some of the persons concerned in them; others 
| have been allowed to leave the island through 
| the intervention of foreign consuls; and still 
| others have taken refuge in foreign consulates. 
| When this record closes the situation is more 
| tranquil. 
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The Premo Junior Camera 
TIE GFFER. De Sree alecton Ae one 


subscription and 70 cents extra. Price $2.00. We require 
18 cents additional for postage and packing if sent by mail. 
HIS new Premo is suitable for children, young people, or the older 
members of the family. It is a Camera that will perpetuate in 
tangible form many happy memories. It offers to all an interesting and 
delightful recreation. 





The Premo Junior takes a picture 214 x 34 inches. Its operation is 
very simple. Open the back, drop in Premo Film Pack, close the back, 
and Camera is loaded in daylight. No focusing—just point the Camera 
at any object, press the button, and the exposure is made. There are 
twelve films in each film pack. When one has been exposed, pull out a 
black paper and you are ready for the next exposure. 

The Premo Junior has nickel-plated trimmings, a horizontal and verti- 
cal finder, two tripod screws, and a time and instantaneous shutter. It is 
of convenient size, 534 x 44 x3 inches, and weighs just ten ounces. Our 
offer does not include the film pack. This will be included for 40c. extra. 








SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Postal Typewriter 


With Universal Keyboard. 


HE Postal Typewriter is a modern machine of the type wheel style. 
It is not capable of attaining the full speed of the bar type machines, 
yet it can be used advantageously by clergymen, teachers, physicians, 
lawyers, authors and storekeepers. A speed of 70 to 80 words a 
minute can be easily maintained. All who wish a helpful and labor- 


saving invention will be interested in our offer. 





The Postal Typewriter has a Universal Keyboard. Those who 
learn typewriting on this machine can also operate typewriters of the bar 
type. Any sheet of paper not exceeding 8'4 inches wide may be used. 
The perfect alignment of the Postal and its powerful manifolder add 
greatly to its popularity. 

The low price of the Postal is due largely to the reduced number of 
pieces used in its construction. It is a typewriter which we can recom- 
mend, and is fully warranted by the manufacturer. 

The Postal Typewriter given 


SP. E CIAL OF: F: ER * only to Companion subscribers 


fortwelve new subscriptions. Price $25. Sent by express, char- 
ges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 20 lbs. 


Note. This offer combines the full value of Mer- 
chandise Payments and Rewards for Perseverance. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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Home-Made Gas- 


Light for Country 
Houses. 


T is not very long since Candle-time. 
| Don’t you remember the tin sconces 
on the kitchen walls, the tall brass 
candlesticks, the perforated tin lanterns 
and the six-legged candle molds? 

It was the Kerosene Lamp that finally 
killed the Candle. 

And now that Kerosene Lamp must 
move on to Dahomey. 

Because Kerosene ‘‘can’t hold a 
candle’? to Acetylene, the ‘‘ Rural Gas- 
light’ of to-day and of the future. 

Long ago City and Town people threw 
away their Lamps and adopted Gas in- 
stead for home lighting. 

Because Gas needed no cleaning, fill- 
ing, wick-trimming, nor chimney-wiping 
365 times per year, as the vile-smelling 
Kerosene Lamps did. 

Moreover, Gas gave more light for Jess 
money, as City folk soon discovered. 

For a long time people were afraid of 
Gas, thinking it might ‘‘blow up the 
house ’’ or poison them in their sleep. 

Little by little it came home to them, 
however, that there were twice as many 
accidents recorded in the papers from 
carrying around Lamps as from the fixed- 
on-the-wall Gas jets. 

And the Insurance people figured this 
out in a hurry, too. 

So it would need a lot of searching 
to-day in cities or towns to find an occa- 
sional Kerosene Lamp. 

Gaslight for the Country came slowly, 
however, with Rural Delivery and the 
Rural Telephone. 

Because Rural Gaslight must be made 
at home, as candles were—and country 
folks are not chemists. 

But the read y-to-make Gas came at last. 

Its name is ‘‘ Acetylene.” 


* © 


An experimentalist named Willson 
accidentally produced ‘‘Calcium Car- 
bide’’ with an Electric Furnace while 
trying to make something else. 

This ‘‘Carbide’’ Jooks like coal but 
acts like magic. 

It solved the Rural Gaslight problem 
—instanter. 

Carbide won’t burn, can’t explode, and 
will ‘‘keep’’ anywhere for years, stored 
in the 100-lb. steel drums in which it is 
shipped from the factory. 

When this Carbide is merely dropped 
into water it produces Acetylene Gas, 
which is ten times richer than the best 
City Gas. 

When this Gas is lighted at a Jet, same 
as City Gas, it gives a brilliant white 
light, of exactly the same chemical qual- 
ity and color-balance as Sunlight. 

Moreover, Acetylene Gas is ten times 
purer than City Gas, so that only one- 
tenth as much of its flame is needed as 


would be required for the same candle- | 


power of light from City Gas, Kerosene, 
or Gasoline. 


This means that only a very small frac- | 


tion of the heat, and none of the soot or 
smell, of Kerosene or Gasoline is present. 

It also accounts for the fact that an 
Acetylene Light of 24 candle-power costs 
only 3% cents for 10 hours’ lighting, while 
Kerosene at 12 cents per gallon costs 6 
cents for that same 24 candle-power in 10 
hours’. lighting. 

And 40 Acetylene Lights need only 30 
minutes per month of labor, while 8 
Kerosene Lamps need that same 30 
minutes’ labor every day for 365 days in 
the year. 

* 


Compare 6 hours per year for 40 Acety- 
lene Lights with 183 hours per year for 8 


Kerosene Lamps, and consider the un-| 


pleasant kind of work ‘‘ Lamp Slaving ” 
1s. 

Meantime, Acetylene is the most beau- 
titul Light ever used in a home, hotel or 


Store, as well as the cheapest and most | 


convenient. 

Brilliant, cool, steady, soft, safe,. and 
colorless as Sunlight itself. Two million 
\imericans use it regularly and over 348 
Towns are publicly lighted by it. 

Shall we tell you how little it need cost 

°o make this time-saving, money-saving 


ind beautifying Light at your own home? | 
rooms | 


Write us to-day how many 
ou’ve got, or how large a store, and 
receive definite information. 

Address Union Carbide Co., Dept. P, 
52 Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. 
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*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
| remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore 


NATURE QQ SCIENCE Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious.( 


Throat and 
Adv. 
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report of the gas-engine research committee 
of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in | 
London records some experiments which are 
regarded as showing that the highest economy 
is obtained with comparatively low maximum 
temperature. The implication is that gas-engines 
should be subjected not only to lower pressures, 
but to lower temperatures. Thus, it is said, | 
many difficulties that arise in large engines | 
where charges of rich gas are used might be | 
avoided, and the maximum pressure kept down | | jong'wearrbut iras styligh and well tailored suit 
to quite reasonable limits. If constructed to| | sen se Bunter any Ree: ates al tt 
work only with moderate pressures and temper- || and hey Coat sleeves fitted with two linings 
atures, the whole of the working parts might | (patent applied for). Pants seams 
be very much lightened. 


never rip nor pull. 
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A “‘HERCULES”’ for Your 
Free Examination. 
— p A If your dealer will not show you 
edicine by Osmosis.—Osmosis is the || 2 bore ALE ool Sart seers 
passage of a liquid, or a gas, through a |] substitute. Our guarantee label is 
membrane. Sometimes medicines are admin- oil" spetial offer to send you a 
sh hy raged = we rege for your’ tree examination Kc} 
u rstanding tai oO! is subj as usage of your boy, price you 
related to the human body is indicated by sume or straight trousers, er a 
recent experiments of Prof. Louis Kahlenberg. |] fame: return at our 
All attempts to introduce lithium salts into the |] ¢xpense if not all we 
system by absorption through the skin have | The “HERCULES” is 
failed, and yet the same salts make their way | Suits withwouble breasted 
readily through the mucous membrane. When = =. hstraight 
the feet are soaked in a solution of hydrochloric, ants, some with 
or sulphuric, acid, an alkaline reaction quickly | 
takes place internally. But citric acid refuses 
to act the same way, although both of these | 
acids have a similar effect when taken through | 
the digestive tract. Sulphurie acid, then, has 
quite a different physiological effect when it 
enters through the skin instead of through the 
mouth. Living membranes act differently with 
regard to osmosis from dead ones, and the same 
membranes which behave alike with regard to 
some substances behave very differently from 
one another with regard to other substances. 


nie Kerbockers, 
1ER- 
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but the #5.00“*F 
CULES” is made only 
agnetism in the Pacific.—The great 
practical utility of the magnetic survey 
made in the Pacific Ocean by the yacht Galilee | 
since 1905 is shown by a new magnetic chart, 





P “HERCULES” SUITS FOR BOYS 


Stylish, Serviceable, Shower-Proof. 
Guaranteed All Wool. 


HE fabrics used in “HERCULES” Suits for boys 
are ALL WOOL Cassimeres and Cheviots, posi- 
tively guaranteed free from cotton. Colors never 
fade. Shower-proofed by our own special process. 
100,000 “HERCULES” Suits have been sold with 
our guarantee that they will wear twice as long as 
any suit that can be bought for the same price, and 
not one suit has ever been returned. 
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DAUBE, COHN 


& CO., 
“‘Hercules"’ Bldg. 
re 381 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 











BUILT RIGHT 
BRAIN AND NERVES RESTORED BY GRAPE- 
NUTS FOOD. 


The number of persons whose ailments were 
such that no other food could be retained at all, is 
large and reports are on the increase. 

“For 12 years I suffered from dyspepsia, finding 
no food that did not distress me,” writes a Wis- 
consin lady. “I was reduced from 145 to 90 Ibs., 
gradually growing weaker until I could leave my 
bed only a short while at a time, and became 
unable to speak aloud. 

“Three years ago I was attracted by an article 
on Grape-Nuts and decided to try it. 

“My stomach was so weak I could not take 
cream, but I used Grape-Nuts with milk and lime 
water. It helped me from the first, building up 
my system in a manner most astonishing to the 
friends who had thought my recovery impossible. 

“Soon I was able to take Grape-Nuts and cream 
for breakfast, and lunch at night, with an egg and 
Grape-Nuts for dinner. 

“T am now able to eat fruit, meat and nearly 
all vegetables for dinner, but fondly continue 
Grape-Nuts for breakfast and supper. 








from which it appears that the charts previously 
used by navigators in the Pacific Ocean were 
erroneous along some much-traversed routes to 
the extent of from three to five degrees, and the 
errors at times were systematic. Errors of this 
magnitude are of importance in practical navi- 
gation, where the indications of the compass 
should be as accurate as possible. 
; & 

acteria in Cold Milk.—Mr. M. E. Pen- 

nington of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, reports that experi- 


around or ‘talking crooked’ in some way, but my 
brain and nerves have become so strengthened 
that I no longer have that trouble.” “There’s a 
Reason.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 
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“At the time of beginning Grape-Nuts I could | 
searcely speak a sentence without changing words | 
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P.F. Collier & Son 


America’s Largest Publishing House 


RE not only publishers of 

Collier’s, The National Weekly. 
They manufacture, and sell, by 
subscription (entirely separate 
from Collier’s), over four million 
standard books year. A 
titles on the Collier catalogue: 


Balzac (Saint-Aubin Edition, 25 vols.) 

| Carlyle (Schiller Edition, 20 gols.) 

Cooper (Darley Edition, 25 vols.) 

Crawford, F. Marion (Authorized Edition, 32 vole.) 
Dickens (Cruikehank Edition, 30 vols.) 

Disraeli ( Primrose Edition, 41 vols.) 

Dumas (Historical Edition, 25 vols.) 

Eliot (Arbury Edition, 12 vols.) 

Foreign Classical Romances (20 vols.) 

French Classical Romances (20 vols.) 

Goethe (Complete works, 10 vols.) 

Haggard, H. Rider (Authorized Edition, 23 ols.) 
Hugo (Valjean Edition, 9 vols.) 

Irving, Washington (Biographical Edition, 18 vole.) 
Kingsley, Charles (Bideford Edition, 14 vols.) 
Lincoln (Centennial Edition, 8 eols.) 

Muhlbach (78 vols.) 

Reade, Charles (Jpsden Edition, 16 vols.) 
Roosevelt, Theodore (Executive Edition, 16 wols.) 
Schiller, Friedrich von (Centenary Edition, 8 vols.) 
Seott (Dryburgh Edition, 26 vols.) 

Shakespeare (Comedies and Tra 
Thackeray (Complete works, 24 vols.) 


a few 


ecties, 


8 vols.) 


A complete illustrated catalogue—100 
pages—of P. F. Collier & Son’s publi- 
cations will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of five cents in stamps 


P. F. Collier & Son 


413 West Thirteenth Street New York City 























(The PERFECT Ball. 
Price $1.25 each. 

We take great pride in this Ball, for 
we make it, and know what’s in it from 
start to finish. We want you to use it 
and to know that we stand back of it. 
| Not only this, but we are responsible 
| for every ball, bat, mitt, mask, glove, 
cap or suit bearing the dog-on-the- 
diamond trade-mark. Sold and used 
everywhere. If your dealer hasn't the 
| ¥ D. & M. goods, send to us. Get our 
1908 catalogue, now ready. Sent free. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 








| ments on milk kept at about the freezing-point 
| showed a continuous increase of organisms for 
five or six weeks. At their maximum they 














numbered hundreds of millions per cubic centi- } Write 
meter, and occasionally they passed the billion tonny one. any LE 
mark. Although the milk experimented with allow 


| was never solidly fr ‘ yet ft ten days to put it to any test youwish. If y 


| two weeks it was a mass of small ice crystals. 
No odor or taste indicated the high bacterial 
content, and even on heating no curd was pro- 


FACTORY PRICES 


Nor by buying direct of us and 
T BU 


nt S. without a cent de 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during whic 


a bicycle or a pair of tires from amy one at any pri ¢ 
and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 


IN EACH TOWN 


WAN T ED A RIDER AGEN i and district toride 
and exhibit a 1908 


1 **Ranger’’ bicycle furnished by us. 
od We particulars and § ecial offer at once 
E EQU IRE 


Our agents everywhere are making money 


until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 
posit in advance, epay Sreight, and 
th time you may ‘Fide the bicycle and 
ou are then not perfec tly satistied or do not wish to keep 


the bicycle you may ship it bas k to us at our expense and you will not be out o one cent. 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 t iene middlemen's 

have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle mc 
intil you receive our catalogues 


| * - " * when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
| duced until the very end of the experiment. YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED or ssicrstncsets sine wonder uty dom praces we 
can make for 1908 the highest grade Bicycles 4 for less money than any other factory. We are 
& ——_ with $1.00 ons rb factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 

der SON ow D name plate at double our te Orders filled the day received 
oger Bacon and Gunpowder.—It has “SECO DHA BICYCLES. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 








R often been asserted that Roger Bacon, ap- 
preciation of whose scientific acquirements is 
continually growing, knew how to make gun- iy VAY 
powder in the 13th century, although more or | on the first eomgle bicycle going to your town. 


less doubt on the subject has always existed.| MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, 


at prices ranging from #83 to 


TIRES, .GOASTER-BRAKES, 


or 








usually way a number on hand ve in trade by our Chicago retail stores 


but write to-day and we will send you 
g a great fund of interesting matter and useful informatie on 
It only costs a postal to get everything 


These we clear out promptly 
0. Descriptive bargain lists mailed free 


single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 


a repairs and equipment of all kinds at Aa// the usual retail prices 
free by return mail our large catalogue, beauti 
ae a wonderful proposition 

e it no 


Dept. P5I, “CHICACO, ILL. 





Confirmation of Bacon’s knowledge in this 
respect is regarded as having been found in a} 
manuscript contained in the National Library in 
Paris, which has recently been studied by Mons. 
P. Duhem. Monsieur Duhem believes that this 
| manuscript is a part of Bacon’s Opus Tertium, 
| and it clearly indicates a knowledge of the com- 
| position, as well as of the explosive energy, of 
gunpowder. 
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yen Gas suspected. — Messrs. H. P. 
Cady and D. F. McFarland have found 
the rare element neon together with helium in 
natural gas from southeastern Kansas. They 
| report that in addition to all the stronger spec- | 
troscopic lines of helium, which they have | 
carefully identified, they find 15 fairly strong | 
lines which cannot be identified with those of 


any of the familiar gases. These lines having the quality of this Knife. 


silver bolsters and shield. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


| FRECECKE 


previously been found by Dewar in the spectrum 
of gas from the Bath Spring, and also reported | 
in lists of lines shown by the more volatile | 
gases from the atmosphere, they suggest that | 
they may represent a new elementary gas. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
10c. extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

The maker’s name and trade-mark ‘*IXL”’ 
Patent stag-horn handle, brass lining, German 
The two blades are of best Wardlow steel. 








are a sufficient guarantee of 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION joan illus 


eekly paper for all t 
scrip tion price is $1.75 a year 
at the Podst-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
rs in a single weekly issue o 
pee h eight pages constitute a complete ee 
and alt additional pages each week are a gift 
the subscribers. 


New Subseriptions may begin at any time during 
the 


iven to sub- 
the paper, 


nee for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Mecktered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable te be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 








SICK - HEADACHE. 


he sufferer from sick- 

headaches — migraine 
and megrim and other 
names by which the pain 
is just as bad—has no 
need for a description of 
the symptoms of his mal- 
ady. The racking pain 
in the head, the nausea, 
the sensitiveness to noise 
and to light are all too 
real to call for mention. 

The disease is one in 
the class of what are 
called “functional” nervous diseases, that is, 
those in which there are no “lesions” or visible 
structural changes in the body by which the symp- 
toms can be explained. The term is really an 
expression of ignorance, for there must be some 
abnormality somewhere in the body at the bottom 
of all disease that is not imaginary. That there 
is some real trouble of the nervous system in suf- 
ferers from sick-headache is shown by the fact 
that the disease is often, if not always, hereditary. 
The trouble may not have existed in the same 
form in one or more of the parents or grand- 
parents—that is, there may be no history of head- 
aches of the same character; but in most cases it 
will be recalled that there was some nervous 
defect of greater or lesser degree, perhaps a 
twitching of the face or an arm, or an oddity of 
speech or manner, or it may be an actual nervous 
disease such as epilepsy. 

The defect in the nervous equilibrium exists as 
the foundation of the trouble, but this in itself 
would not cause the attacks of migraine. These 
are excited by some other abnormality—it may be 
in the nose or in the ear or in the digestive tract, 
or, and most commonly, in the eyes. The irrita- 
‘tion of these little physical defects reacts upon 
the nervous system, imperceptibly at first, but in 
a cumulative way, until finally the irritation be- 
comes so great that there is an explosion, and an 
attack of sick-headache follows. This, like the 
discharge from a Leyden jar, removes the tension 
and restores the equilibrium for a while. Then 
the irritability is gradually increased until another 
explosion occurs—and so on. 

The treatment consists in removal of the under- 
lying physical defect. The longer the condition 
lasts the more difficult it becomes to cure, but if 
taken in youth, before a habit, as it were, has 
become established, the result of treatment is 
often most happy. 

Astigmatism or some other visual defect is often 
the root of the trouble, and the eyes should receive 
the first attention. If glasses afford no relief, 
then the nose, the ears and the other organs 
should be examined in turn. 

Older sufferers can be greatly relieved also, 
even if it is too late.for a perfect cure. 
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QLD CLOTHES IN AFRICA. 


he “ol’ clo’ man” is a familiar figure in Ameri- 

can streets, and one by no means without 
picturesqueness. But no American dealer in old 
clothes has established a business of such extent 
or interest as that of Mr. John Hyman of London, 
whose specialty it is to purchase showy costumes 
and discarded military and official uniforms for 
disposal in the Orient and Africa. Even the 
retiring Lord Mayors of London have become, 
almost by official tradition, his customers; and 
the cocked hat, gold-laced coat and knee-breeches 
at which, during one season, London has gazed | 
with awe, in the famous pageant of the Lord | 
Mayor’s procession, are likely the next season to 
delight the eyes of Darkest Africa, upon the proud 
person of a darkest African. 

“I have visited most of the great Oriental 
bazaars and watched our goods being purchased,” 
says Mr. Hyman. “I have seen blacks solemnly 
walking around with waistcoats buttoned behind 
instead of before, and even men wearing ladies’ 
costumes. I have seen enormously big fellows in 
clothes so small I could not imagine for the life of 
me how they got into them, nor how they could 
get out again unless the stitching gave way.” 

The Prince de Joinville, when off the Gabun 
coast, once received on his ship an official visit 
from two chiefs, father and son, who must, one 
would think, have been Mr. Hyman’s customers. 
They were known as Big Denis and Little Denis, 
and each owned, for ceremonial occasions, a mili- 
tary uniform. 

That of Big Denis was a French general’s, which 





| 





| the lawyer to come to see him when in his neigh- 


| Lambkin were a less animated and constant talker. 














his wives managed to get-him into; that of Little 
Denis was a hussar’s, and its intricate cut, nu- 
merous buttons, straps and buckles and painfully | 
small size proved quite too much for him. He 
sent the prince a despairing message, begging | 
help, and a relief party of delighted midshipmen 
was sent to dress him and bring him aboard. 

They fulfilled their errand; but with the mis- 
chievousness of their kind, they so tightened 
every fastening of his overtight attire that the 
poor youth was nearly bursting with combined | 
pride and suffocation when he arrived, and it was | 
evident he could never be got out of his unwonted 
finery by any method less drastic than cutting him 
out. 

Still, no manner of wearing a complete costume 
ever equals in comic effect some of the savages’ | 
combinations of unrelated items. One venerable 
African chieftain received his European guests 
with an antiquated evening shoulder-cape of pink- 
flowered satin and spangles worn about his waist 
as an apron, while his white wool was martially 
crowned by a military helmet. 

Still another conducted important negotiations 
with an exploring party clad simply and impress- 
ively in a lady’s large Gainsborough hat, a pair 
of cavalry boots, and a necklace of the glistening 
tin ornaments used to decorate Christmas trees. 
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TWO UNCOMFORTABLE BEDS. 


x old mountain preacher used to tell of a lawyer, 
a friend of his, who lived at the county seat 
of a mountain county. Back in the hills some- 
where lived one of his clients, whom he had occa- 
sionally entertained with the ready hospitality of 
Kentucky. When he left, the client always invited 


borhood. 


Business called the lawyer back into the hills 
one winter day, and late in the afternoon he found 
himself in the vicinity of his client. He decided 
to accept the often- -repeated invitation. 

After inquiry, he found the shack—one of the 
poorest he hi ever seen. As there was no sign 

of barn or shed, he blanketed his horse and 
hitched him in the lee of the house. 

His warm welcome was genuine, but supper 
was in accord with the surroundings, and at 
time he was conducted to the loft, which he found 
bare of beds, but well filled with partly dried corn- 
stalks. He was bidden to make his bed on the 
fodder. 

His overcoat furnished inadec qos protection. 
After a short nap, he wakened, stiff with cold. 
He remembered the big fireplace with the back- 
log, and decided to go down-stairs and start the fire. 

‘he coals brightened as he stirred them and 
added kindling. = sparks and smoke began 
their ascent, when the guest noticed a strange 
commotion at the back of the fireplace. This 
stopped when the oldest son of the family, cov- 
ered with soot and ashes, scrambled from the 
backlog, where he had gone to sleep for the night. 
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A TRYING PRESCRIPTION. 


here was little doubt in the doctor’s mind that 
Mr. Lambkin’s recovery from an attack of 
nervous exhaustion would be more rapid if Mrs. 


Mrs. Lambkin had never felt that her husband’s 
trouble was serious. Her own health was in a far 
mone. No ae condition than his, she felt sure. 

didn’t need to come to the country on his 
asamnt any more than on mine,” she told the 
doctor on his third visit. “As I say to Mr. Lamb- 
kin, day after day, if he’d rise above his feelings 


| actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 





as { do, and take an interest in everything, and 
ask questions and observe, and draw peo! fe out 
he’d forget himself. Now I know perfectly well 


that I have a high temperature this morning, and 
I should like you to look at my tongue.’ 

She thrust out her long — hvely tongue for the 
doctor’s inspection, and waited for his answer. 

“T see, madam,” he said at last, gravely, “that 
it is sadly in need of onay what I'am prescribin 
for your husband—perfect rest and quiet for a 
least six hours a day for the next three months. , 
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A WELL-ROUNDED COURSE. 


own in Georgia last summer the citizens of a 
town of about six thousand people arranged 
for a Chautauqua Assembly. They held the meet- | 
ings in a large tent about a mile from town, says | 
a writer in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and | 
the attendance was large from the first day. 


An a showman heard of the large 
crowds, and came to town the second day with a 
steam merry-go-round, which he located about 
half-way between the town and the Chautauqua 
grounds. 

Along in the afternoon a young man from the 
— districts was accosted by a citizen of the 


OW ‘ell, Ezry, I suppose you been in to the Chau- 
taug ua?” 
shore have. Just come from thar now.” 
‘“How’d you like it?” asked the townsman 
“Fine!” the young man replied, enthusiastically. 
“T rode on the thing nine times.” 
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SHE SAID SO, ANYWAY. 


he young man who was endeavoring to win the 

favor of Bobby’s pretty sister met the boy on | 

the street one morning, and greeted him with 
much cordiality. 


Wy Fy — think your sister was pleased to | 
know I had called the other day?” he was at last | 
forced _to ask, bluntly, after several efforts to | 
guide Bobby’s ‘conversation in that direction. 

“Sure!” said Bobby, with gratify ing | ~~ 
ness. “I know she was. I heard her s: 

“‘When she came home mother said, M r “Brown | 
called while you were out,’ and she said, ‘He did? 
Well, I’m glad of that!’ 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


hat a word may convey vastly different mean- 
ings when differently used is amusingly illus- 
trated by a story from the Brooklyn Life. 


“Have ye hearrd me daughter Mona sing lately?” 
asked Mr. Dugan. 
“Both lately and early,” said Mr. Hogan. | , Tis 
the fine insthrumental music she do make. 
“Ye ignoramus! Sure, singing ain’t lesiten. 
mental musie!”’ indignantly replied Mr. Dugan. 
“Keegan told me it was insthrumental in causing 





him to move two blocks away from yer house.” 


White Teeth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | | 
Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. {Adv. | 


The , Method Sprague’s ‘*All- In- 
Play Suit 


Personal, Skilful, Reliable "Ex erienced. 70,000 

References anywher WRITE FOR BOOK a 
Clothes a boy * 
complete for 1.00 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
TAMP gas ass't select, incl. Colombia, Malay, 

A combination suit of knicker- 

bocker trousers and blouse waist 


Peru, rs. ff. incl. Comoro, Australia 
with inner Nine forming a com- 


(Swan), Labuan and nice All » good 

Mix. 15. Agts. wtd. 50 per ct. 112-p. nae of 1200 
| cep ele n-1.” Inner waist 
gives permanent blouse effect to 


















Sets, Pkts. =< $. worth of Coupons Pree. WE BUY 
STAMPS. Schuster Co., Dept. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN 


ARN TELEGRAPHY } from 4 to 5 months. 





outer waist and has extensions for 
garters. Buttons in front—little chap 
can dress yn Washable, fast 


color fabrics in blue, brown and 


EAB) ons Guara nt We have contracts to khaki, plain and cheek: Sizes 2 e 
furnish several big railroads with operators. = se. aler hasn't vo . - — or #1. 
Good Wages Every Month in Year. dive boy's axe. | 


Oldest, largest and best school. Railroad wire for satisfact 


r - § y ° 
Estab. 3 years. Ilustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day. | FRED KR ce mas : 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. | 











Beside the cozy 
fireplace or on the 


moonlit porch—with steaming 
cup or tinkling glass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


know no seasons—they are welcome 
the whole year round. 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 








In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“One touch of melody makes the 
whole world kin.” 
HE Phonograph would never have become the 
great popular entertainer it is but for Edison. 
He made it desirable by making it good; he made 
it popular by making it inexpensive. 


The EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


‘has brought within reach of all, entertainment which 


formerly only people of means could afford. It has 
jeven displaced more expensive amusements in homes 
where expense is not considered. 


THE NEW RECORDS FOR MAY 


are the work of artists of reputation. Each is perfect of its 
kind, and many of your kind are included. You can hear 
them at any Edison store now. Get of your dealer, or of us, 
THE SUPPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, listing all the new May 
Records, THE PHonocrRaM, describing each Record in detail, 
and the CompLETE CATALOGUE, which lists all Records now 
gl obtainable for the Phonograph. 


Q Eguon. NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 





























DRAWN BY W. KIRKPATRICK. 











“PETER DIDDLEWORTH, WHAT A START YOU GAVE MEI” 


PETER DIDDLEWORTH’S PROPOSAL 


BY RAY ROE 


ook, housegirl, master of the house—all 

these was Peter Diddleworth. Just now 

he was performing his duties in the first 

capacity, frying some bacon and eggs for his 

breakfast. A drop of grease popped out of the 
pan and left a red spot on Peter’s hand. 

‘‘Humph!’’ grunted Peter, sucking the sore 
place and rubbing his hand over his hip pocket. 
‘*A man hain’t any business bein’ cook.’’ 

Now it had not taken him all his thirty-five 
years of life to learn. this sad truth; he had 
decided it eleven years ago when he was wooing 
Nancy Dobbs. So firmly was he convinced, 
that he built the three-room cottage that he now 
occupied, and furnished it. 

But Peter Diddleworth had one overpower- 
ing fault that had stood in the way—his innate 
bashfulness in the presence of womankind. He 
had not reckoned on the most important factor, 
the proposal, and he did not realize it until 
Nancy aecepted Jeff Medford. 

No one ever knew how Peter Diddleworth 
suffered. He was not the kind to burden others 
with his troubles; he accepted his single state 
as a matter of course, and through all these 
years the drudgery of housework, of mending 
his own clothes, of taking his meals alone had 
settled on him as habits of fate. He trudged 
through his humdrum life on his little farm, 
accumulated money in the bank, and said 
nothing. 

Thus would Peter doubtless have gone to the 
grave had not Jeff Medford died. That was a 
year ago. The Widow Medford returned to the 
village, and Peter Diddleworth had dutifully 
been calling on her ever since. But when it 
came to leading up to that one question, his 
heart stopped and his tongue refused to work. 
Yet all this time the solitary meals were more 
solitary. 

He dumped his bacon and eggs on his plate, 
poured out a cup of steaming coffee, and sat | 
down at the kitchen table. As he ate, his eye 
travelled over the sheet of newspaper that served 
as a cover for the table. 

Suddenly he saw something that made him 
forget his breakfast, for his fork stopped in 
mid-air with a generous chunk of bacon impaled 
on it, while his head bent close to the paper. 
It was just a little rime, and the title read, 
“To the Bashful One.’’ It ran: 

Thou bashful swain, where’er thou art, 
From single blessedness depart. 
Leap-year is here, 
Thy sweetheart, dear, 
Her right and privilege knows; 
If thy faint heart* wilPnot speak out, 
Fear not—for she’ll propose. 
_ Peter forgot the chunk of bacon on his fork. 
le took his pocket-knife and cut out the rime. 
He read it again and put it in his pocket. A | 
new light had been cast upon the affairs of 
“eter Diddleworth. He spent the rest of the 
ay perfecting his plan of campaign. 

The next morning he knocked on the side 

‘oor of the Widow Medford’s, with a bucket of 

-g8 on his arm. 

“Why, Peter Diddleworth, what a start you 

ive me! I thought you were a pedler.’’ 

Peter went in, placed the bucket on the kitchen 

ible and drew a chair up to the stove. The 
widow knew she was expected to carry on the 
onversation, and she kept up a running fire of 
30ssip, with brief comments from Peter. Finally 
© rose to go. 

“Why, Peter, you’re not goin’ so soon ?”’ 
, But Peter was going, and when he was gone 
he first noticed the bucket of eggs. 
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‘*Well, if that man hain’t 
forgot his eggs.’’ She opened 
the door and called after him, 
**Peter Diddleworth, you for- 
got your eggs !’’ 

He turned and _ grinned 
sheepishly. ‘‘I brought ’em 
for you!’’ he called back. 

‘*Well, I never! But I guess 
they’ll come in real handy 
with eggs at thirty cents.’’ 

The next day a cord of 
wood was dumped beside the | 
widow’s depleted wood-pile. 

‘‘Mr. Diddleworth sent it,’’ 
the man explained. ‘‘He’s 

clearing up the back pasture.’’ 

Every few mornings the 
rest of the winter the widow 
received butter, or eggs, or a 
few chickens, or a slab of 
“side-meat.”” She was:hard 
pinched, and she felt that 
Peter could afford. it.. He 
rarely presented his offerings 
in person, and when -he did 

come she was so profuse in 
her thanks that he was glad 
to escape. 

One morning early in spring 
Peter appeared at the Widow 
Medford’s again. All the af- 
ternoon before he had spent 
picking and dressing the two 
choice chickens that lay in the 
basket on his arm. Somehow | 
he felt it was time something 
was happening. 

**Thought maybe you'd like | 
some chickens,’’ he prefaced, 
briefly, as he handed over the 
basket and took his seat by | 
the fire. 

‘See here, Peter Diddleworth, I don’t — 
whether I had ought to take so much.’’ 

‘*T’ve got more’n I need,’’ mumbled Peter. 

‘It?s mighty fine for them that has to give | 
to them that hain’t.’’ 

Peter’s heart began to jump, and his _— 
was unbearably tight. She was making a/| 
good start, he thought, but not a word more | 
| was said about the gifts to the expectant Peter. 
She gossiped on for half an hour, and then, | 
with an air of resignation, he left her. 

That night he sat gazing thoughtfully at the | 
piece of paper that held the rime. Those 
seven lines had filled Peter with a consuming | 
purpose. He knew the Widow Medford liked | 
him, but he knew, too, that his ‘‘faint heart | 
would not speak out.’? He had pinned his 
faith to that last line, ‘‘Fear not—for she’ll | ; 
propose. ’’ k 

**Don’t know as she’s any nearer’n she ever 
was,”’ he mused, dolefully. ‘‘I reckon rl | 

have to figure up something else.’’ E 

Then he thought of the mortgage on her 
home; he remembered hearing her tell how it | 
worried her. He would buy it up and give it | 
to her. That surely would be the last straw. 

A few days later, when Peter called on the 
widow, the mortgage was bulging in his 
pocket. He coughed, he talked about the 
weather, he coughed some more, he disenssed | ; 
the prospect for crops, but the subject of the | 
mortgage remained painfully in the background. | 

It was not until he rose to go that he came | ¢ 
round to it, and then he offered no verbal 
introduction to the presentation. He shoved it 
into her -hands, and started to leave. She saw | 
at a glance what it was. 

‘*You don’t mean this, Peter Diddleworth? | 
You don’t mean to give it to me?’’ 

Peter nodded an assent. 

‘*You’re too good to me, Peter. I ought not 
to have taken the other things. Of course you 
| | hain’t anybody to provide for, and you can spare 
it. But I can’t take this!’’ And she shoved 
the paper back into his pocket, and he was gone. 

But Peter Diddieworth was determined. 
Maybe he had not struck her at the right time. 
He would try again in the morning. 

**Peter, 1’ ve got something to tell you.”’ He 
was on the scene of battle again, but he had 
not had time to broach the subject of the 
mortgage. 

“*T’ve decided to get married again.’’ 

It was just what he was expecting. 
looked up and grinned. 

“Yes,” the widow continued, wiping her | 
eyes with a corner of her apron, it's been 
| mighty lonesome since Jeff left me.’ 
| Peter squirmed in his chair and kept his eyes | 
| glued to a crack in the. floor. 
| ‘**You’ve been mighty good to me, Peter | 

Diddleworth. You’ve give me butter and eggs 
land chickens and wood, and you’ve come 
around and kept me from getting lonesome.’’ 

The world was spinning, and Peter’s head | 
was light and giddy. 

‘*As I said, Peter, I’ve decided to get mar- 
ried.’’ 

There was a pause. Peter coughed and 
shuffled his feet, and the widow went on with 
her work. 

“I’m going to marry Ezra Parker to-morrow, 
Peter.’’ 

Peter Diddleworth spoke not a word. He 
got up and went back to his solitary life. And 
the first thing he did was to burn up the little 

| piece of poetry. 
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SABASASA. 


SABA ABA BABABABA 
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The Housewife 


In all matters pertaining to the sewing room, the 
housewife should have the best helps which modern 
ingenuity can give her. In order that her strength 
may be conserved it is very essential that the sewing 
machine should be light-running. Furthermore, the 
equipment must consist of Attachments and Accessories 
capable of a wide range of work. In addition the 
machine must be built of the best materials through- 
out, and the workmanship thoroughly high-grade. 

To housewives who are considering the purchase 
of a new sewing machine we would like the oppor- 
tunity of presenting the claims of the 


“New Companion” 


Our Booklet, which is free for the asking, calls special 


attention to the desirable qualities of this machine. 
The experience of tens of thousands of New Compan- 
ion operators has proved that these claims 


founded. 


are well 





Style 1% 


Fitted with Ball 
Bearings and 
Full Set of 
Attachments. 


Our Booklet will 
show you how 
we can supply 
High- Grade, 
Warranted 
Sewing Machines at 
such exceedingly 
attractive prices. 





PRICE LIST. 


Style 1, Box Top, Five Drawers $17.75 
Style 1%, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 20.75 
Style 2%, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
Style 3, Cabinet, Hand Lift 23.75 
Style 4, Companion Special 19.25 
Style 5a, Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 20.75 
Style 7a, Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
Style 10a, Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
Style lla, Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 
Style 12a, Writing Desk Cabinet, Automatic Lift 29.75 


We Pay the Freight. 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing machines freight paid to 
any railroad freight office in New England. Also guarantee safe delivery. 


Three Months’ Trial. 
Warranted for Ten Years. 


Our confidence in the superior sewing qualities and durability of 
all our sewing machines is supported by the above Trial Offer and 
Warranty. 

The Trial Offer means that if you are not perfectly satisfied with 
the machine at the end of three months, it may be returned to us at 
our expense, and the full amount paid for same will be refunded. 

The Ten Years’ Warranty means that if, within this period, any 


part should fail through defect of material or manufacture, we hold 
ourselves responsible. 
SEND AT ONCE FOR A DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET WITH 


SAMPLES OF STITCHING DONE ON THE MACHINE. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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paTRADE MARK REG.US.PAT.OFF. 


LIQUID CLEANLINESS. A) 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL will be found to be a 
valuable ally. It does more than help cleanse all 
with which it comes in contact. Sulpho-Napthol 
hunts out and annihilates all disease germs where 
dirt or refuse has collected. It finds and destroys 
such germs as surely as a ferret will track to its lair 
and exterminate a rat. ‘Perfect cleanliness, not only 
such as is apparent to the eye, but the kind that is de- 


sired from a hygienic point cagors 

of view, rewards the house- oNopihol 
wife who pins her faith to MARK.REG.U-S.PAT. OFF. 
The Original, but with Many Imitators 
Sold only in Sealed Bottles in Yellow Packages 


10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts., and $1.00. 
It will pay you to send for our book on its uses. 


SULPHO NAPTHOL CO. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., - .BOSTON, MASS., > cy 
SELLING AGENTS. = ——iig 88 BROAD ST 
q y SS — oS BOSTON. MASS. 
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(ooking-Ranges 


Our New Range—See It! 


The best yet. The useless End Hearth is omitted. 
A new disposition of the ashes—they fall into a HOD 
far below the fire, maKing their removal easier and 
the grates to last longer. The Coal and Ash 
Hods are same size (see illustration); the Ash 
Hod being emptied can be returned full of coal. 
There is also more room on top of this range. 

‘Palace Crawford” for large families and 
‘“‘Castle Crawford” for average use. 























Single Damper (patented), Improved DocKk-Ash Grate (patented), 
Cup-Joint Oven Flues (found only in Crawfords), Perfected Oven, 
Reliable Oven Indicator (entirely outside of oven and not affected by 
smoke, steam or grease). 


Send for Illustrated Circular of our many styles of Ranges. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON. 


Proprietors of the Finest Stove Foundry in the World. 





